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THE CIRCUIT PREACHER. 


We give this week a picture of “‘The Circuit 
Preacher,” the spirited design of which can hard- 
ly fail to arrest attention. 

The title is synonymous with ‘ Methodist 
Chivalry.” Individually the character 1s most 1In- 
teresting. but historically it is of much more im- 
portance, for the historians of Methodism vindi- 
cate its mission in America chiefly by the fact 
of its ** Itinerancy,” its ‘* Circuit System. The 
denomination, they tell us, began in this country 
when the Revolution was beginning; it fought 
its first battles eontemporaneously with the Rev- 
olutionary battles, and it was constitutionally 
organized just before the organization of the 
Republic by the Federal Constitution. The 
Revolution opened the whole continent for the 
ingress «f population, No Protestant prelate 
had hitherto lived upon the continent; it now 
presented not merely a church without a bish- 
op, and a state without a king, but a state ter- 
ritorially Jarger than any other in the civilized 
world without an ecclesiastical establishment. 
The State separated from the Church, enfranchis- 
ing it by divorcing it. Religion was to expect 
no more legal support, except temporarily in a 
few localities where the old system might linger 
in expiring. The novel example was contrary 
to the traditional training of all Christian states, 
and might well excite the anxiety of Christian 
thinkers for the moral fate of the New World. 
llow were Christian education, churches, and 
pastors to be provided for this boundless terri- 
tory and its multiplying millions of souls? If 
the ‘‘yoluntarv principle” were as legitimate as 
its advocates believed, yet could it possibly be 
adequate to the moral wants of the ever-coming 
armies of population which, under the attrac- 
tions of the new country, were about to pour into 
and overspread its immense regions; armies far 
surpassing the northern hordes, whose surging 
migrations swept away the Roman Empire, and 
with which was to be transferred to the New 
World much of the worst barbarism of the Old? 

Evidently the nsual provision of stated pas- 
tors, with Jong preparatory training, could not 
meet the religious necessities of the country. 
Methodism entered the great arena at the emerg- 
ent moment. It was to be literally the founder 
of the Church in several of the most important 
new States, individually as large as some leading 
kingdoms of the Old World. It was to become 
at last the dominant popular faith of the coun- 
try, with its standard planted in every city, town, 
and almost every village of the land. Moving in 
the van of emigration, it was to supply, with the 
ministrations of religion, the frontiers from the 
C:inadas to the Gulf of Mexico, from Puget’s 


- Sound to the Gulf of California. It was to do 


this indispensable work by means peculiar to it- 
self; by districting the land into circuits which, 
from dne hundred to five hundred miles in ex- 
tent, could each be statedly supplied with relig- 
ious instraction by but one or two traveling evan- 
gelists, who, preaching daily, could thus have 
charge of parishes comprising hundreds of miles 
and tens of thousands of souls. It was to raise 
up, without delay for preparatory training, and 
thrust out upon these circuits thousands of such 
itinerants, tens of thousands of local or lay 
preachers and exhorters, as auxiliary and unpaid 
laborers, with many thousands of class-leaders 
who could maintain pastoral supervision over the 
infant societies in the absence of the itinerant 
preachers, the latter not having time to 7 in 
any locality for much else than the public serv- 
ices of the pulpit. Over all these circuits it was 
to maintain the watchful jurisdiction of traveling 
presiding elders, and over the whole system the 
superintendence of traveling bishops, to whom 


the entire nation was to be a common diocese. - 


It was to govern the whole field by quarterly 
Conferences for each circuit, Annual Conferences 
for groups of circuits, Quadrennial Conferences 
for all the Annual Conferences. It was to preach 
night and day, in churches where it could com- 
mand them, in private houses, school-houses, 
court-houses, barns, in the fields, on the high- 
ways. It was to succeed, until one of the best 
authorities in the statistics of the country, him- 
self of another denomination (Dr. Barrp), was at 
last to ‘* recognize in the Methodist economy, as 
well as in the zeal, the devoted piety, and the ef- 
ficiency of its ministry, one of the most powerful 
elements in the religious prosperity of the United 
States, as well as one of the firmest pillars of their 
civil and political instituti.ns.” ‘The historian 
of the Republic (Bancrort) records that it has 
welcomed the, Methodist itinerants ‘‘as the pio- 
neers of religion;”,that ‘}the breath of liberty has 
wafted their messages to the masses of the peo- 
ple; encouraged them to collect the white and 
negro, slave and master, in the greenwood, for 
counsel on divine love and the full assurance of 
grace; and carried their consolation, and songs 
and prayers to the furthest cabins in the wilder- 
ness,’ 

We have said that individually the circuit 
preacher is a most interesting character. He is 
the impersonation of religious romance and min- 
isterial chivalry in Methodist history—the most 
epirit-stirring of ecclesiastical annals. Most of 
the early Methodist bishops and itinerants re- 
mained unmarried through life, that they might 
give themselves with entire devotion to their trav- 
els and labors. ‘They had no homes but the 
homes of their people, ainong whom they were 
ever welcome, not only as pastors but as the 
most companionable of men, abounding in 
anecdotes of their own strange adventures, in 
news of the brethren and churches of their fare 

, reaching cirenits, and particularly in harmless 
humor ; for their acquaintance with the world, 
their contact with ail classes of men, gave them 
a facility, a bonhomie, an aptness for repartee 
which became quite generally characteristic of 
them as a class notwithstanding their religious 
earnestness, ‘The¥ have been pronounced the 


best humorists of our Revolutionary period. They 
were mighty workers; they usually preached two, 
often three sermons daily—at one place or ** ap- 
pointment” in the morning, at another in the aft- 
ternoon, at another in the evening. ‘They kept 
the whole Western frontier resounding with their 
evangelic trumpets when few other clergymen 
could be found there. They kept pace with emi- 
gration—kept in its very front. Many of them 
were the prized companions of Boonr, from Ken- 
tucky to Missouri. Their salary was but seventy 
dollars a-year, and they seldom received half of 
it. The people fed them, often clothed them, 
cheerfully; and all they seemed to need besides 
was for occasional traveling expense, books, etc. 
Our artist has not forgotten the ‘‘saddle-bags.” 
That article was the very symbol—the invariable 
accompaniment—of the ‘*Old Itinerancy.” In 
it the circuit preacher carried his slight ward- 
robe, his Bible and Hymn-book, and what room 
remained was usually crammed with Methodist 
books for sale; for Methodist preachers were all 
practical ‘*‘colporteurs’—the best diffusers” 
of religious knowledge this country ever knew. 
Their. Discipline expressly enjoined upon them 
this duty; they were all agents for their -‘ Book 
Concern,” and have made it the greatest relig- 
ious publishing house in the world, ‘Scatter 
the books every where,” said Wesier to them ; 
‘‘Jeave not a stone unturned in this work.” 

In the West, every where indeed, they became 
real heroes. Nothing could turn them aside. 
The hardest field was the field of greatest honor ; 
persecution and mobs only inspirited them. ‘They 
confronted fearlessly the perils of Indian hostility 
from the Jakes to the Gulf; their people often 
convoyed them with arms from ‘‘ appointment” 
to ‘‘appointment,” singing hymns on the way 
but “‘ keeping their powder dry,” and a wary look- 
out. Their great bishop, Aspury, the greatest 
of itinerants, was usually accompanied, on the 
other side of the mountains, like a captain at the 
head of a troop. ‘To the early Methodists of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio he was the great- 
est hero of the nation next to WASHINGTON. 

RicuarD Notwey was one of the most famous 
circuit heroes cf the South, and is now venerated 
asamartyr. Ile labored sturdily against fierce 
persecution. J ire-crackers were often thrown 
upon him in the pulpit, and while he was upon 
his knees praying; but he would shut his eyes, 
that he might not be distracted by menaces, and 
preach and pray on with overwhelming power, a 
habit which, it is said, lasted throngh his life. 
lis voice was as a trumpet, and no man of the 
Southwest proclaimed the Gospel with greater 
energy. He penetrated to the newest settlements 
on the Tombigbee, Alabama, where he was beset 
with Indian perils. For three years he ranged 
there over a vast extent of country, preaching 
daily, stopping for no obstructions of flood or 
weather. When his horse could not go on he 
shouldered his saddle-bags and pressed forward 
on foot. When the settlers flew from the In- 
dians into isolated forts and stockades NoLiry 
kept abroad, hastening from post to post, preach- 
ing continually, comforting the refugees. He 
o kept the Gospel scunding through all the coun- 
try.” It was in this wild region that happened 
the fact often cited as an illustration of the en- 
ergy of the primitive circuit preacher. No.iry 
came to a fresh wagon track in the woods and 
soon found an emigrant family, which had just 
pitched on the ground of its new home. ‘Ihe 
man was unlimbering his team and the wife was 
busy about the fire. ‘* What,” exclaimed the 
settler, on hearing the salutation of the preacher, 
and glancing at his unmistakable appearance, 
**have you found me already? Another Meth- 
odist preacher' I left Virginia to get out of 
their reach; I went to Georgia and thought to 
have got a long whet, but they got my wife and 
daughter into the church; then in this purchase 
(Choctaw Corner) I found a piece of land, and 
was sure I should have some peace of the preach- 
ers, and here is one before my wagon is un- 
loaded!” Noitey gave him small comfort. 
** My friend,” he said, ‘‘if you go to heaven you 
will find Methodist preachers there; if you go to 
hell you. will find some there, I fear; and you 
see how it is in this world, so you had better 
make terms with us and be at peace.” 

No.tiey made his way at last quite into the 
interior of Louisiana, and there, after wading 
one day a flooded stream, he fell exhausted to 
the earth in the heart of a forest. He crept to 
the shelter of some favorable trees, got upon his 
knees, prayed, and, lying down to die, composed 
his limbs, closed his eyes, and was found the 
next day by a traveler, who bore him away and 
had him buried. His knees were muddy, and 
their prints upon the ground showed that he had 
been praying in this last scene of his heroic life. 

The circuit preacher has disappeared, almost, 
from our Atlantic regions, but he is still abroad 
in the Valley of the Mississippi and on the Pa- 
cific Coast, doing brave battle for his Church. 
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THE STATE CONVENTION. | 


HE New York Republican Union Conven- 
tion was a very unanimous and enthusiastic 
body. The signs of ‘tle great reaction” were 
not evident, Many of the best men of the 
State were delegates, The President was Sen- 
ator Roscoz Conkiing. The Chairman of the 
Committee upon Resolutions was State Senator 
Ayprew D. Wuite, The spirit of the assem- 
bly was harmonious and inspiring, and the nom- 
inations were amply satisfactory to the Con- 
vention as they will be to the people of the 
State. We had hoped, indeed, that certain 
gentlemen now in office would be retained, 


both because of their spotless character, ability, 
and fidelity, and because we thought good pol- 
icy demanded their renomination; but not be- 
cause we supposed there were not plenty of oth- 
er men in the party good and true. Among 
those the Convention decided to make its choice, 
and has presented an entirely new ticket, The 
names of Mr. Hutsurp ef St, Lawrence for 
Controller, and of Mr. Van Corr of Kings for 
Attorney-General, are an earnest of the quality 
of the candidates and of the resolution of the 
Republicans of New York that they will fight 
their battle under truly representative leaders. 

The speech of Mr. Conkuiine was a fervid 
and eloquent assertion of the principles and 
purpose of the great dominant party of the 
country, “It is a party of ideas, not of privi- 
lege for a few, but of human rights for all.” 
But a party must vindicate its claim to support 
by able and successful administration, ‘This 
the Republican party did first against all odds, 
against the sneering incredulity of Europe, the 
treachery of Copperheads, and the often hesi- 
tancy of many friends, by the unconditional 
triumph of the war. And this it was next 
doing in the peaceful reconstruction of the 
Union, when the work was arrested and para- 
lyzed by one man, and he the executive of the 
laws. Now the Constitution does not provide 
for a constant watching and restraining by Con- 
gress of the Executive. But if it is found 
necessary to do it, the Constitution does pro- 
vide a remedy for such a situation in impeach- 
ment. When it is evident that such is the 
situation let the Executive be impeached. It 
may be avoided perhaps by an-authoritative ex- 
pression of the people in the elettions, and there- 
fore it is of the utmost importance that there 
be no doubt of the popular will. ‘The Presi- 
dent will go as far as he dares, and I@ will 
dare the last and ‘worst if the people falter. 
This was the general argument of Mr, Conx- 
LING’s speech, which was admirable for its clear 
method, firm thought, and impassioned rhetoric. 
It gave the key to the tone of the Convention, 
which was fearless, confident, and lofty. 

The resolutions presented by Senator Wu1TE 
were not less worthy the party and the time. It 
will not, we are sure, be to him the least agree- 
able recollection of his political career, that it 
was his happy fortune to proclaim officially, in 
the name of the Republican party of New York, 
that suffrage is ‘‘a right which ought not to bé 
limited by property or color.” Not less em- 
phatic is the resolution pledging the party to 
the most thorough investigation and exposure 
of official corruption every where; that which 
utterly repudiates repudiation and insists upon 
economy every where; that which unreserved- 
ly supports Congress in whatever measures are 
necessary to place liberty and peace on lasting 
foundations; which remembers the soldiers and 
sailors, warmly commends Mr. Stanton and de- 
nounces the removal of SHERIDAN and SICKLEs, 
and which demands equal protection for nat- 
uralized American citizens in foreign lands. 
The Convention expressed its full confidence 
in Governor Fenton and in Senators Morcan 
and ConKLInG, and thanked Generals Bartow, 
HOWLAND, MARTINDALE, and In- 
spector Davip P, Forrest for their able and 
faithful discharge of their duties, It also 
heartily approved the action of the Constitu- 
tional Convention for providing for impartial 
suffrage and building barriers against corrup- 
tion, and at midnight with loud cheers ad- 
journed, 


A COPPERHEAD HISSs. 


Ir is very amusing to observe the fury of the 
Albany Av,us, the chief Copperhead organ in 
the State or New York, over the recess of the 
Constitutional Convention, It has been the 
fond hope of the amiablé Argus, from the mo- 
ment that submission of the new Constitution 
at the election of this autumn became evident- 
ly impossible, that it would go over until the 
next autumn, ‘The Argus counted upon great 
advantages to the cause dear to the rebel heart 
from mingling at the same election the issues 
of the State Constitution with the simple na- 
tional issue. But it now foresees a thoughtful 
completion of the Constitution and its submis- 
sion to the people when they can decide upon 
its various provisions without the perplexing 
excitement of a Presidential canvass; and in 
its rage it throws off the mask and frantically 
denounces a Constitution which is not half com- 
pleted, and which is still to be wholly revised. 

When the Argus contemplates a separate 
submission of the instrument to the calm and 
unbiased popular judgment it froths in the 
most comical manner, “Shameful and impo- 
tent conclusion! These men think that they 
can escape the people thus! ‘They rely upon 
this juggle to cheat the people out of power, 
and to impose upon future generations a costly, 
arbitrary, centralized government against their 
will, without their consent, by the sleight of 
hand of a mountebank trick.” . Now, as the 
Convention has no power whatever but to offer 
a Constitution to the vote of the people, as its 
whole work is lost unless the people approve 
and adopt it, to say that the Convention im- 
poses & government upon the people against 
their will is simply gifly, ‘To call the submis- 


sion of a fundamental law to the people at their | 


town meetings, for instance, a sleight of hand, 
and a mountebank trick, and a juggle to cheat 
the people, is laughable, The furious paper 
has just said that the Convention can not es- 
cape the people. That means, if it has any 
meaning, that the people will reject its work, 
Very well, if the people reject it the new Con- 
stitution is not adopted, and that is the end of 
it, What becomes then of this horrible arbi- 
trary centralization imposed upon the people ? 
Who imposes it? ‘The Convention? The 
Convention, has no more power to do it than 
General Tom Thumb; and the Argus has al- 
ready said that the people will not de it. 

That the intelligent voters of New York may 
have a luminous idea of the conduct of the 
majority of their delegates in the Constitutional 
Convention in proposing and considering cer- 
tain amendments to the fundamental law, and 
in adjourning to November to complete what 
could not be done in time to submit at the au- 
tumn election, we quote from the mild Argus; 
“Their course is the last phase of that ‘ Higher 
Law’ drama which, opening in fanaticism and 
hate, and dragging on through tragedies of 


blood and woe, now drifts toward anarchy and- 


chaos, and that night of despotism that lowers 
beyond!” After this there can be no doubt as 
to what the Convention has been doing, 


GARIBALDI AND THE KING OF 
IT 


GARIBALDI's recent appearance at Geneva 
and loudly announced descent upon Rome are 
perfectly .harmonious with the enthusiasm of 
his nature, but they are not, very illustrative of 
his good sense. The proceedings at Geneva 
were those of utter visionaries and theorists. 
What man of ordinary sagacity would think of 
intrusting the public welfare even of Geneva 
itself to such an assembly? ‘The vagnest rhet- 
oric was put forth as political philosophy, and 
the merest declamation as a system of princi- 
ples. Difference of opinion was not tolerated, 
and freedom of speech was practically forbid- 
den. The chief topic of the Peace Congress 
was the forcible overthrow of the Papacy. 
‘“‘The federation of the world” was to begin 
after a few more wars were fought, in which 
the members were personally interested. 

GARIBALDI offered a statement of views 
which remind the reader of the exalted days 
of the French Republic of 87, They were sim- 
ple and frank like all that he says or does, and 
greatly shocked many people who do not like 
the association of the word religion with the 
names of GaLmEo and Newron, apparently 
from a secret conviction that science is atheistic. 
Having manifested himself, lett 
Geneva to attack Rome, The assault was as 
well advertised as a new opera or a Fenian sur- 
prise; and it was not astonishing that Gart- 
BALDI was arrested, It was hard that the ar- 
rest should come from King Victor EMANUEL. 
It was only the other day that the two were 
hand in hand advancing upon Venice. . It is 
not a year.since Venice received them with rap- 
tures of welcome. But the King is bound by 
treaties. He could not pretend ignorance of 
what the whole world knew, GaRrIBALDI, in- 
deed, made no secret of his purpose; and it 
compelled the King either to break his word 
pledged in treaties, or to arrest the best be- 
loved of Italy. He chose the latter. 

VICTOR L is said to be reactionary, 
He has been, it is asserted, dallying with Rome, 
and his Ratazzi ministry is known to be friend- 
ly to Louis Napoteon, He has made pledges 
of some kind in regard to Rome, but they were 
the condition of the departure of the French 
troops, Doubtless GaRIBALDI was entreate(| 
and warned, He was told that he was merely 
inviting the foreign troops again intoItaly. We 
do not wonder that he persisted, for he does 
not take counsel of prudence, but who can be 
surprised at his sudden arrest? The truth is 
that, in the matter of Rome, Italy is not a free 
agent, Victor EMANUEL, we have no doubt, 
hopes and expects to be crowned King of Italy 
at Rome. But it must be through the action 
of other powers, the declaration Jtalia fara du 
se—Italy will take care of herself—is not prac- 
ticable. ‘The great Catholic states which <de- 
pend upon the church within their dominion as 
a police, can not suffer the Pope to be violently 
dethroned. It would be a demoralizing and 
dangerous shock to their priesthood and people. 
Therefore, when GARIBALDI marches against 
Rome he attacks Cathadlic Europe. VicToR 
EMANUEL would have annexed Rome long ag0, 
except for that, 

We do not agree that Victor EMANUEL 
ought to have supported GariBaLpI's enter- 
prise. The great point in Italian statesman- 
ship at present is to accustom the people to the 
absence of foreign soldiers, In no other way 
can a people so situated acquire the true senti- 
ment of independence. The longer those sol- 
diers are absent the more difficult it will be for 
them to return; and the more probable and 
practicable becomes the peaceful temporal ab- 
dication of the Pope. If, indeed, the people 
of the States of the Church should rise in rév- 
olution against the tyranny that degradés them, 
they would have the hearty good wishes of wil 
lovers of liberty. In that case, if VicToR 
EMANUEL announced that he was pledged to 
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hold the Pope upon his throne at all hazards, 
he would be forced to abdicate, But that case 
is very different both in fact and in principe 
from the present, 


REPUDIATION. 


Wuewn the black flag of repudiation is de- 
liberately hoisted by politicians of note, like 
Butter and Penpieton, who boldly and with- 
out shame advocate raids upon the national 
credit, it becomes necessary that the public 
dissent should be manifested in a way that can 
not be misunderstood; not so much because 
there is absolute danger that bad counsels may 
prevail—the integrity of the nation is too sound 
for that—but because there is a disposition in 
some quarters to entertain the idea of their 
possible success, The fault of those who handle 
the matter gingerly, is in xiving it any consid» 
eration whatever beyond an instantaneous and 
scornful rejection, The first whispered intima- 
tion of so vile a scheme should provoke an 
outburst of honest indignation, just as the 
virgin cheek mantles with its first blush of 
shame, 

The national good faith is the chief corner- 
stone of the national life, and he who aims a 
blow thereat is the enemy of our common unity 
and existence, It is these extreme measures, 
so constantly sprung upon the people, that we 
have most to deprecate and most to fear; but 
so long as the public sense of honor remains 
unshaken we have a safeguard which will al- 
ways afford us secure shelter, Our present 
debt was contracted under circumstances of no 
ordinary character, and the national obligations 
became of the most sacred nature; for the war 
could never have been fought to a successful 
issue without a pledge of the national credit, 
The blood of every soldier who fell in battle 
cries out from the ground against Repudiation, 
no matter in what shape it comes; whether a 
wholesale wiping off of the slate, or the pay- 
ment of gold obligations with paper, Our for- 
eign creditors—the holders of our bonds—have 
had such confidence in our plighted faith, that 
they have deemed Five-Twenties the most de- 
sirable of securities, and their market-price has 
ruled higher at Frankfort and London than in 
New York, These creditors never dreamed of 
United States repudiation, although they had 
heard of Mississippi and other individual State 
delinquencies, ‘They ‘are now sharply scruti- 
nizing the American physiognomy to discover 
with what temper these schemes of the political 
agitators are received. Should the national 
credit receive serious damage at home and 
abroad, the first result would be a return of our 
stock from Europe to an amount which, with 
our importations, would drain us of every avail- 
able dollar of coin, It might be different if 
our debt were any thing less than a thousand 
millions, We could then, perhaps, afford to 
strain our credit a little; but such experiments 
just now are dangerous, and might prove ruin- 
ous, 

We do not exactly see by what peculiar signs 
of the political heavens the mischief-makers are 
encouraged to present their vile schemes just 
now. It is true that very general symptoms 
of restiveness under existing oppressive burdens 
have been manifested. The public does not 
conceal its desire of relief from high tariffs and 
heavy taxation; but it never thought of looking 
for it through the door of Repudiation. When 
relief is affordet (which it soon will be), it will 
result from judiciousstatesmanship and sound 
views of national policy. It is by no means im- 
probable that public opinion will reconcile itself 
to the plan of leaving the larger part of the 
principal of the debt for succeeding generations 
to liquidate, ‘These thoughts, however, are ir- 
relevant to the gist of this article. The people 
will await in patience t e developments of the 
future. They have every reason for confidence 
in their ability to meet their current obligations, 
even when swelled inordinately by official mis- 
management and political intrigue, The cus- 
toms revenues (gold) are more than adequate 
‘for the payment of the interest on our funded 
debt, and are specifically pledged to that ob- 
ject. Current expenses must be met in great 
part by taxation. An income such as the coun- 
try has enjoyed the past two years, and applied 
as it has been, has proved sufficient, not only to 
ineet all requisitions, but to cancel a very con- 
siderable portion of the principal of the public 
(debt, as the reports of the Secretary of the 
treasury»show, Such satisfactory results do 
hot point toward the disgraceful make-shift of 
repudiation, 
interest on our Five-Twenty bonds in green- 
backs because of a lack of coin, Where, then, 
is the urgency for so doing, as set forth by the 
political extremists? There are really no pre- 
_ texts for any such measures, unless it be the 
ery which the pickpocket raises in a crowd 
when he proposes to pursue his dextrous ma- 
nipalations, No doubt the plan will receive 
some advocates, such as Copperheads who never 
invested a dollarin “Governments ;” cormorants 
of any party who thrive most upon the public 
disorders ; sharpers and speculators of all kinds ; 
and the small gamblers of Wall Street. But so 
long as our countrymen are proud of claiming 
American citizenship, they will spurn all sug- 
gestions thas squint toward Repudiation. 
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Certainly we do not need to pay ‘ 


FALSE DOCTRINE. 


THE most dangerous political doctrine ever 
preached in this country was that of Mr. Douc- 
LAS, that a majority has the right to do what 
it pleases. Upon this preposterous ground he 
justified the absolute enslavement of a minori- 
ty, which was not even consulted. Should such 
a theory be accepted as the principle of our 
government, it is impossible to conceive a more 
hideous state of society than ours would be. 

It is therefore with the utmost surprise that 
we find this immoral ¢ «ctrine urgently asserted 
and repeated, but we are sure with no evil in- 
tention, by the Evening Post. It reasons that 
because the people have a right to govern they 
have therefore ‘‘a right to misgovern if they 
choose.” But suppose we state the doctrine in 
another way. <A man has a right to act; he 
has therefore the right to do wrong if he chooses. 
Is that true? Does the Post really think that 
because the Government has a right to tax, for 
instance, it has the right to tax unjustly’ Be- 
cause the Government has the right to imprison 
a@ citizen, has it the right to imprison him with- 
out reason? Because the Government may 
have the right to take life, may it rightfully 
hang an innocent man? It certainly may, if 
the doctrine of the Post be true, that the people 
**have a right to misgovern if they choose.” 

The Post is wholly mistaken. No man and 
no nation has a right to do wrong, and that 
settles the matter. A mujority of voters may 
pass a law that all red-haired men shall lose 
their right hands, and the majority would prob- 
ably have physical force enough to execute the 
law. That would be misgovernment. And to 
the indignant protest of the conscience of man- 
kind would the Evening Post reply: ‘* The peo- 
ple have a right to govern; they have a right 
to misgovern if they choose; and no part of 
them has the right to step in with pretensions 
to finer morality or greater wisdom, and claim 
the right to govern the mass,” (?) 

Of course we do not suppose that the Post 
means what its words imply. We presume it 
really intends to say that in a system of gov- 
ernment by the majority there will often be 
misgovernment, But does it not see that no- 
thing is more essential, for that very reason, 
than to show that misgovernment is wrong ? 
Slavery, for instance, was misgovernment. But 
slavery was for a long time supported by the 
people of this country. The Lvening Post fer- 
vently denounced its wickedness and its conse- 
quent impolicy, Does it now regret its noble 
advocacy of freedom on the ground that it had 
no right ‘‘to step in with pretensions to finer 
morality or greater wisdom, and claim the right 
to govern the mass?” How is political pro- 
gress ever to be achieved if reform must hold 
its tongue until it is in the majority? We pre- 
sume that nobody claims the right to govern 
the mass. But he is a very poor American 
citizen and a very immoral man who tells the 
** mass” that it has a right to do what it chooses, 

In this opinion we have no doubt that the 
Post concurs, but its language justifies a total- 
ly different view; and as it is » view which the 
most dangerous class of soc’ ~ is very ready 
to take, it should be refuted wienever it is ut- 
tered. 


— 


PARTY REGULARITY. 


CERTAIN gentlemen appeared at the late State 
Republican Union Convention as delegates from 
the city of New York, who last year worked and 
voted against the Union nominations. To say 
that they differed in opinion at that time is cer- 
tainly a sufficient reason for their not acting 
with the Republicans, but as the Republicans 
put forth a platform from which these gentle- 
men departed, and nominated candidateswhom 
these gentlemien strove to defeat, upon what 
conceivable ground dé they claim seats in 4 
Republican Convention this year, and ask to 
have their private organization in the city of 
New York recognized ? 

The case is perfectly plain. If they are per- 
suaded that they were in error last year in vot- 
ing for the friends of the rebels, they can vote 
with loyal men this year, If they wish to be- 
long to any Republican organization they can 
join that which the State authority of the party 
has recognized and approved, - They know, of 
course, that there can not be two organizations 
in a party, and they know equally well that they 
can not fairly ask for prominence in a party 
which they opposed twelve months ago. It is, 
of course, very desirable that the Kepublicans 
should have all the votes they can get, becanse, 
somehow, party success depends very much upon 
the number of votes! But it would be political 
and party destruction to follow yearling leaders, 
It would be much better party policy to be beat- 
en in any election provided that the party were 


“compact and planted upon a principle, than to 


succeed by means which necessarily demoralize 
the party, and which therefore insyre not only 
defeat, at the next trial, but destruction. 

The Republican Union party rejects no one 
who wishes to vote with it. But if any body 
has a vote to sell, the party, if it is expected to 
buy, must be allowed to consider the terms, 
Votes are very desirable, but they may be held 
at ‘too high a figure.” Mr, ANDREWs, who 
spoke for the gentlemen who wished to be ad- 
mitted to the Convention, expressed his satis- 


faction with the result. His claims were re- 
ferred to n Committee, and this he said was 
equivalent to a recognition, which was all he 
asked. But if those for whom he spoke were 
recognized as Republicans, and intend, as must 
be assumed, to act fairly, they can not longer 
maintain @ separate organization, They must 
now blend with the great body of the Republic- 
ans, or undertake a hopeless struggle. All the 
gentlemen in question understand the great ne- 
cessity of a certain party discipline if you would 
have party success, The point of organization, 
indeed, is the very point they make. Now the 
highest party authority in the State, the State 
Convention, settled the question of regular or- 
ganization last year. That decision must le 
acknowledged or reversed. It very clearly 
will not be reversed. Is it not the part of 
shrewdness for the gentlemen concerned to ac- 
knowledge it ? 


LIGHT YOUR FIRES, 


THE unexampled wet summer, followed by a 
warm, dry autumn, has produced its natural 
and disastrous effect upon the general health 


| of the country. The earth, first deeply satu- 


rated with moisture, and its surface subsequent- 
ly baked and cracked with heat, has become a 
veritable Pandora’s box, with an open lid, from 
which is escaping its plentiful supply ot dis- 
eases, Thus in the Southern portion of our 
country the intense miasmatic poison has gen- 
erated yellow-fever, with a virulence hardly 
ever before equaled; and in the North and 
West, where congestive and intermittent fevers 
usually prevail in a mitigated form, even in 
seasons most favorable to health, they have this 
year become more rife and severe. So intense 
.8 the miasmatic poison, and such its diffusive 
force, that there is reason to believe that it is 
exerting its baleful power in places which have 
been hitherto proof against its influence. 

Habit, it is said, will so accustom an eel to 
skinning that it will submit to it without squirm- 
ing; and thus ague, when once become famil- 
iar by frequent visitations, so loses all its awe, 
and is received, if not with welcome, with in- 
difference. ‘The story is well known of the 
traveler who, meeting in the West a pale, ema- 
ciated creature, who had shaken apparently all 
his clothes into tatters, asked him what was 
the matter. “ N-n-n-o-thing,” was the reply. 
‘*Then why do you tremble so?” “TI-t-s n-n- 
n-o-thing bu-bu-bu-t th-th-the sh-sh-sha-kes!” 

The fever and ague, however, though its im- 
mediate effects can be readily removed by that 
blessed remedy, quinine, is by n means a dis- 
ease that should be regarded with indifference. 
Repeated attacks of it are sure to engender af- 
fections of the vital organs, and so undermine 
the constitution as to render life miserable and 
hasten the approach of death, 

There is a simple and most effective means 
of weakening, if not of annulling, the force of 
the miasmatie poison. Where this is less in- 
tense such means will of course be more advan- 
tageously applied, although they will be of use 
even in the presence of its most virulent mani- 
festation. The means alluded to consist mere- 
ly of a good blazing fire, lighted at least every 
morning and evening, but still better, kept 
burning the whole day. In spite of our sunny 
autumnal days, and seductive Indian Summers, 
it would be advisable for every family in town 
or country to have daily a fire of wood or coal 
in each inhabited room of the house. No fur- 
nace will do; there must be a blaze in the open 
fire-place, so not only that the apartment may 
be dried by the heat, but that it may be thor- 
oughly ventilated by the current set in motion 
by the burning fuel exposed to the air. Don't 
be governed either by your sensations, your 
thermometers, or the date of the month in first 
lighting the fires, Light them betimes, even 
now, and keep them burning long. If the heat 
should force you to open the window, so much 
the better, for thus you will have a stronger 
and purer current of air. If you wish to escape 
agues and fevers, we repeat: “ Light your fires.” 


» THE ISSUE OF THE STATE 


ELECTIONS. 


Our friends of the Evening Post say that “ the 
work of reconstruction in the Southern States 
has nothing to do with our November election.” 
It seems to us, on the contrary, that it is the 
real issue. If the State elections of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio should result in a Dem- 
ocratic success, the President and his advisers 
could not help supposing it to be an approval of 
his policy, and a condemnation of the laws un- 
der which reconstruction is now progressing. 
It is comparatively a matter of indifference in 
itself whether an honest Democrat or an honest 
Republican is a State officer of New York for 
two years; but it is of the utmost importance 
whether New York falters in supporting the 
Congressional plan of restoration and the prin- 
ciples declared at Syracuse. When Mr. Sew- 
aRD last year promised the Stafe of New York 
by forty thousand majority to the reaction, he 
was thinking of national not of local politics. 
And so long as the national question is of over- 


powering importance every voter will think of 
the greater and not of the smaller interest, 


As for the local issues in New York, it is the 
Republican party which has boldly grappled 
with the canal frands and relentlessly exposed 
them, It has expressed its sympathy with all 
humane and generous movements, without bind- 
ing itself as a party to individual views, It has 
earned the right to declare for economy by its 
canal investigations, and it has nominated men 
of high character and ability. The State can 
not suffer by their election, and the country 
will inconceivably gain. But if their opponents 
should succeed, the whole subject ot reconstruc- 
tion is reopened, Nothing wil be considered 
settled. The apologists of the rebellion, the 
enemies of equal righfthe advocates of repu- 
diation, will take heart, and national peace will 
be indefinitely postponed, 

We beg no man to imagine that the State 
elections have no national significance. Every 
vote cast this autumn 1s a vote for or against 

‘REW Jounson and hi. administration. 


A SPECIMEN “BRICK.” 


A PERSON who is called ** Brick” Pomeror 
is the editor of the La Crosse Dgnocrat, in Wis- 
consin. He is an acceptable ordtor at Demo- 
cratic meetings and delegate at Democratic 
conventions, and his paper is sustained by Dem- 
ocratic subscribers, In the following extract 


his paper speaks of Apranam Lincoin in 


manner which the New York World feebly imi- 
tates whenever it alludes to the late President, 
We presume, of course, that the La Crosse 
Democrat was “a War Democrat” of exactly 
the World's kind: 


‘* Every thing concerning the departed cuss possess- 
es a fascination and charm for us, which we make no 
efiort to resist—we wouldn't if we could—we feel his 
loss more than most people, for he was such a nice, 
sweet, beautiful man—poesessed of such winning ways 
and charming characteristics—and he was snuffed out 
of existence so easy—he was a human first-class rocket, 
and every body used to admire him so—they didn't 
think thare was any tonch-and-go in him—that th 
was so much of that ‘divinity which doth hedge about,’ 
etc. But one day a naughty boy, J. Wirxxs Boornu by 
name, came along, and Ae admired the rocket, and he 
said: ‘Oh, what a beautiful rocket I’ and Ae scratched 
a match, and touched its flame to the nice, first-class 
rocket, and before any one cond say, * Let me kiss him 
for his mother,’ it went off w:th a fizz, pop, and bang 
—his sou to glory, we reckon—and all that was ieft 
of the amusing rocket was « nasty, biackened, broken 
stick, and an empty case. of no account to any body 
or apy thing |” 


_ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION. 


Tur following table shows the result of registration 
in those Southern States in which the work has been 
completed : 


White Colored. 
oo 85,248 
LOUISIANA 44,728 82, 65 
Mississippi 51,154 70,019 
Virginia 115,157 101,490 


It will be seen that the colored men have undisputed 
majorities in three of these five States. In Georgia 
and Vir ~~ the registered whites have small 
majorities, the loyal whites who will vote with «6 
colored men are sufficiently numerous to overcome 
the ~ en rebel majorities. The following table 


shows the result of registration thus far in those States 
in which the work has not yet been completed: 
White Colored. 
North Carolina.............. 44,5008 40,606 
South 271,176 46,019 
TOXAB 40,000 ,000 


The final result of registration will not, it is be. 
lieved, materially change these figures. Here the 
colored men have majorities in these States; and thus 
it is apparent that they will control the State elections 
in eicht out of the ten Southern States, and probably 
in al 


failed to carry the election in favor of a Convention to 
revise the Constitution on account of a clause in the 
call for the election requiring that a majority of all 
registered voters was requisite to carry the question. 
The rebels refrained from voting, and the number of 
votes cast was below the required number. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


The Constitutional Convention of New York ad- 
journed on September 24. 

The following are the nominations of the Repub- 
lican Convention which met at Syracuse on Septem- 
ber 25: 

Sec. of State.......Gen. James B. M‘Kean of Saratoga. 

Controller. ........Calvin T. Hulburd of St. Lawrence. 

Treasurer.........Gen. T. C. Gates of Ulster. 
General. .Judge Van Cott of Kings, 

State Engineer ....A. C. Powell of Ononda 

Canal Commias’r, John M. Hammond of x 

Prison Inspector .,.Gifbert Delamater of Genesee. 

Judge Ct. Appeals..Judge Charles Mason of Madison. 

The grand reception of General Sheridan in New 
York took place on Sept. 30, and in Brooklyn Oct. 1. 
In reply to the address of the President of the Union 
League Clab, General Sheridan, after hoping that his 
fature actions would deserve the approval conve 
in the reception, added that he certainly knew that 
heretofore he had not, and he believed that hereafter 
he should never by any act attempt to make rebellion 
honorable. P 

General Grant lately refused to issne artillery to the 
Maryland militia on Governor Swann's demand. Guwov- 
ernor Swann has since purchased several 12-pounder 
Napoleons, and or vanized three artillery companies, 
all under command of late rebel officers. ; 


2. 
Neghany. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Bismarck, in a speech in the North German Parlia- 
ment, declared in very significant te that “if all 
Germany” (meaning the whole of th® 27 separate 
States of North and South Germany, with their total 
population of 36,999,430 souls), “wished for uniou 
there was no power strong enough to prevent it. 

The movement of Garibaldi on Rome was brought 
to a sudden termination on September 24 by his arrest 
by order of Victor Emanuel. The arrest was based 
on Garibaldi’s address, to which we have before re- 
ferred. The arrest caused such excitement that seri- 
ous riots prevailed in Florence and other parts of 
Italy, and were only suppressed by the troops. Gari- 
baldi from his prison urges his compatriots to reor- 
ganize and aid eir fellow-citizens in : 


It is probable that the Loyalists of Louisiana have © 
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THE TERRACE 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
AT AMSTERDAM. 


Tue fifth annual conference of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance was held at Amsterdam during a 
week or ten days, ending with the 27th of Au- 
gust. Meetings were held thrice a day, morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, to receive reports 
on the state of Christianity in different coun- 
tries of Europe and America, and to discuss a 
variety of theological and religions topics. ‘The 
morning meetings were held in a large hall, 
which had been handsomely fitted up for the 
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AT CENTRAL PARK, VIEWED FROM THE LAKE.—[Puotocraruep by 


purpose, and the interior of which is shown in 
our illustration. In front of the galleries around 
the hall were inscribed the names of several of 
the most illustrious men of every nation, such as 
Martin Lutuer, Georar Arch- 
bishop CRANMER, and others, renowned as pa- 
triots, saints, or reformers. ‘The Evangelical 
Alliance has been invited by the delegates from 
America to hold its conference next year in New 
York eity; a disposition to acquiesce was mani- 
fested ; and it is not improbable that this‘metrop- 
olis will then witness a convocation of the most 
renowned divines of the Old and the New Worlds. 


VIEWS IN CENTRAL PARK. 


Tue Central ‘Park of New York, the most per- 
fect in design of all the parks of the world, be- 
comes more and more attractive with each suc- 
ceeding year. ‘The improvements which are con- 
tinually going on, and the changes in detail but 
not in the general plan, so alter it in the space 
of a few months that inconstant visitors are for- 
ever discovering new beauties. 

Among the most pleasing features of the Park | 
which have been latterly most improved are the 


_ Terrace near the Lake and the collection of ani- 
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malgin the old Armory building. We give views 
of these localities on this page. The Terrace is a 
Caen stone piazza at the north end of the Mall and 
overlooking the lake. . Two broad staircases form 
the descent to the Lake, on which thousands of 
visitors daily sail in the small craft provided by 
the Commissioners. At the Armory a Jarge 
number of birds and beasts have been collected, 
and the Park now possesses the largest collection 
of the character in the country, and additions are 
| being made daily. Most of thése are of animals 
not native to North America, and are for that 
reason greater objects of iuterest to the visitors. 
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THE ANIMALS AT CENTRAL PARK.—[{Skercuep sy Srancey Fox. } 
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THE INDIAN AUTUMN. 


SreE across the smiling valley, 
Where the yellow corn-fields stand 
Fruitful with the red man’s blessing, 
Rise the mountains tall and grand, 
With their cloudy purple summits 
Gazing far across the land. 


Seem they like great chiefs in council, 
Stern and thoughtful ‘every one ; 

Like a big eve, downward peering, 
Through the cloud-rifts looks the sun 

On the broad vale, fair and shining, 
Where the silver rivers run. 


There the smoke of many wigwams 
Like a soft haze hovers blue; 

There beside the lisping river 
Safe is moored the birch canoe, 

That with light stroke, quick and steady, 
Glides the glassy waters through. 


Hither comes the dry-voiced robin, 
With the sunset on his breast, 

Deepest dye of happy crimson, 
Borrowed from the glowing west, 

That with flaming color kindles 
When the great sun sinks to rest. 


Yonder see the forest’s monarch, 
See the oak-tree burning red,’ 

Like a warrior in his war paint, 
Lifting high his fearless head, 

With his tall crown plumed with feathers, 
And his giant arms outspread. 


See the beech-trees gatheriig russet 
Bv the shady woodland stream : 

Like the young men of our people, 
Supple, hard, and strong they seein, 

Like my warrior, my true lover, 
Beautiful as any dream. 


See the maples, bright and golden, 
Like the gay queens of our race: 
And the young ash, tall and slender, 
Bending lightly in its place, 
Like a youthful Indian maiden, 
Full of beauty and of grace. 


Yonder on the sloping hill-side, 
Misty with the floating seeds, 

In the wind like gav plumes nodding, 
See the-vellow golden-reeds ; 

See the sumach’s fiery berries 
Shine like strings of golden beads. 


Soon will come- the sad wind, sobbing 
In these leaves ef gold and red,» 
Like the sound of mingled voices * 
Mourning for a spirit fled, 

Voices raised in lamentation 
When a mighty chief is dead. 


Soon will come the pattering rain-drops, 
Slowly falling, chill and damp, 

Like the tread of stealthy footsteps, 
Like the dull and mutiled tramp 

When our warriors, for the war-path, 
File from out their silent camp. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc, 


VEL.—Charlotte’s Gngagement. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. SHELDON IS PRUDENT. 


VALENTINE found the apartments .near the 
Edgware Road in every manner eligible. The 
situation was midway between his reading-room 
in Great Russell Street and the abode of his de- 
light—a half-way house on the road between busi- 
ness and pleasure. ‘The terms were very moder- 
ate, the rooms airy and pleasant; so he engaged 
them forthwith, his tenancy to commence at the 
end of the following week; and having setised 
this matter he went back to Omega Street, ben* 


on dissolving partnership with the Captain in « | 


civil but decided manner. 

A surprise, and a very agreeable one, awaited 
him at Chelsea. He found the sitting-room 
strewn with Capfain Paget’s personal property, 
and the Captain on his knees before a portman- 
teau, packing. 

‘* You're just in time to give me a hand, Val,” 
he said, in his most agreeable manner. ‘‘ I begin 
to find out my age when I put my poor old bones 
into abnormal attitudes. I dare say packing a 
trunk or two will be only child’s-play to you.” 

**T'll pack half a dozen trunks if you like,” 
replied Valentine. ‘* But what is the meaning 
of this sudden move? I did not know you were 
going to leave town.” 

Neither did I when you and I breakfasted 
together. I got an unexpected offer of a very 
decent position abroad this morning—a kind of 
agency, that will be much better than the hand- 
to-mouth business I’ve been doing lately. 6 

** What kind of agency, and where ?’ 

_ “Well, so far as I can make out at present, 
it is something in the steam-navigation Way. 
My head-quarters will be at Rouen.” 

**Rouen! Well, it’s a pleasant, lively old city 
enough, and as medieval as one of Sir Walter's 
novels, provided they haven't Haussmanized it 
by this time. Iam very glad to hear you have 
secured a comfortable berth.” , 

‘- And I am not sorry to leave England, Val,” 


_ answered the Captain, in rather a mournful tone. 


Why not ?” 

‘* Because [ think it’s time yon and I parted 
company. Our association begins to be rather 
disadvantageous to you, Val. We've had our 
ups and downs together, and we ve got on very 
pleaSantly, take it for all in all. But now that 


you're settling down as a literary man, engage 
to that young woman, hand-in-glove with Philip 
Sheldon, and so on, I think it’s time for me to 
take myself off. I'm not wanted; and sooner or 
later I should begin to feel myself in the way.” 

The Captain grew q:ite pathetic as he said 
this; and little pangs of remorse shot through 
Valentine's heart as} he remembered how eager 
he had been to rid himself of this Old Man of the 
Mountain. And here was the poor old creature 
offering to take himself out of the way of his own 
accord, 

Influenced by this, touch of remorse, Mr. 
Hawkehurst held out his hand, and grasped that 
of his comrade and patron. 

‘*T hope you may do well, in some—comfort- 
able kind of business,” he said, heartily. That 
adjective *‘ comfortable” was a hasty substitute 
for the adjective ‘‘honest,” which had been al- 
most on his lips as he uttered his friendly wish. 
Ile was too well-disposed to all the world not to 
feel profound pity for this white-headed old man, 
who for so many years had eaten the bread of 
rogues and scoundrels. 

‘** Come,” he cried, cheerily, ‘* I'll take all the 
packing off your hands, Captain; and we'll eat 
our last dinner and drink our last bottle of spark- 
ling together at my expense, at any place you 
please to name.” 

‘Say Blanchard’s,” replied Horatio Paget. 
‘*T like a corner-window, looking out upon the 
glare and bustle of Regent Street. It reminds 
one just a little of the Maison Dorée and the bou- 
levard. We'll drink Charlotte Halliday’s health, 
Val, in bumpers. She’s a charming young per- 
son, and I only wish she were an heiress, for 
your sake.” 

The eyes of the two men met as the Captain 
said this; and there was a twinkle in the cold 
gray orbs of that gentleman which had a very 
unpleasant effect upon Valentine. 

‘* What treachery is he engaged in now?” he 
asked himself. ‘1 know that look in my Hora- 
tio’s eyes ; and I know it always means mis- 
chief.’ 


George Sheldon made his appearance at the 
Lawn five minutes after his brother came home 
from the City. He entered upon the domestic 
circle in his usual free-and-easy manner, know- 
ing himself to be endured, rather than liked, by 
the two ladies, and to be only tolerated as a nec- 
essary evil by the master of the house. 

** I’ve dropped in to eat a chop with you, Phil,” 

he said, ‘‘in otder to get an hour’s comfortable 
talk after dimner. ‘There’s no saying half a dozen 
consecutive words to you in the City, where your 
clerks seem to spend their lives in bouncing in 
upon you when you don’t want them.” 
- There was very little talk during dinner. Char- 
lotte and her step-father were thoughtful. Diana 
was chiefly employed in listening to the sotto 
voce inanities of Mrs. Sheldon, for whom the girl 
showed herself admirably patient. Her forbear- 
ance and gentleness toward Georgy constituted 
a kind of penitential sacrifice, by which she hoped 
to atone for the dark thoughts and bitter feelings 
that possessed her mind during those miserable 
hours in which she was obliged to witness the 
happiness of Charlotte and her lover. 

George Sheldon devoted himself chiefly to his 
dinner and a certain dry sherry, which he par- 
ticularly affected. He was a man who would 
have dined and enjoyed himself at the table of 
Judas Iscariot, knowing him for the traitor he 
was. 

‘**That’s as good a pheasant as I ever ate, 
Phil,” he said, after winding up with a couple 
of legs and a wing or so. ‘* No, Georgy; no 
macaroni, thanks. I don’t care about kickshaws 
after a good dinner. Has Hawkehurst dined 
with you lately, by-the-way, Phil ?” 

Charlotte blushed red as the holly-berries that 
decorated the chandelier. _It was Christmas- 
eve, and her own fair hands had helped to be- 
deck the rooms with festal garlands of evergreen 
and holly. 

**He dines with us to-morrow,” replied the 
stock-broker. ~ ** You'll come, I suppose, as usu- 
al, George ?” 

** Well, I shall be very glad, if I’m not in the 
way.” 

‘zeorgy murmured some conventional protes- 
ta. on of the unfailing delight afforded to her by 
George’s society. 

‘* Or Course we're always glad to see you,” said 
Philip m ais most genial manner; ‘‘ and now, if 
you've any thing to say to me about business, 
the sooner you begin the better. You and the 
girls needn't stay for dessert, Georgy. Almonds 
and raisins cant be much of a novelty to you, 
and as none of you take any wine there’s not 
much to stop for. Gecrge and I will come in to 
tea.” 
The ladies departed, by M0 means sorry to re- 
turn to their Berlin-wool ang piano. Diana took 
up her work with that sainiy patience with 
which she performed all the duties of her posi- 
tion; and Charlotte seated herself before the 
piano, and began to play little bits waltzes, 
and odds and ends of polkas, in a dreamy mood, 
and with a slurring over of dominant bass notes, 
which would have been torture to a musician’s 
ear. 

She was wondering whether Valentine wouid 
call that evening, Christmas-eve—a sort of oc- 
casion for congratulation of some kind from her | 
lover, she fancied. It was the first Christmas- 
eve on which she had been ‘“‘engaged.” She 
looked back to the same period last year, and 
remembered herself sitting in that very room, 
strumming on that very piano, and unconscious 
that there was such a creature as Valentine 
Hawkehurst upon this earth. And, strange to 
say, even in that benighted state she had been 
tolerably happy. ‘ 


‘* Now, George,” said Mr. Sheldon, when the | 


brothers had filled their glasses and planted their 


chairs on the opposite sides of the hearth-rug, 
‘‘what's the nature of this business that you 
want to talk about ?” ' 

‘*Well, it is a business of considerable im- 
portance, in which you are only indirectly con- 
cerned. "Ihe actual principal in the affair is 
your step-daughter, Miss Halliday.” 

Indeed !”” 

‘¢Yes, You know how you have always ridi- 
culed my fancy for hunting up heirs-at-law and 
all that kind of thing, and you know howd have 
held on, hoping against hope, starting on a new 
scent when the old scent failed, and so on.” 

‘¢ And you have got a chance at last, eh?” 

‘‘T believe that I have, and a tolerably good 
one; and I think you will own that it 1s rather 
extraordinary that my first lucky hit should bring 
luck your way.” 

‘‘That is to say, to my step-daughter?” re- 
marked Mr. Sheldon, without any appearance of 
astonishment. 

‘* Precisely,” said George, somewhat discon- 
cérted by his brother’s coolness. ‘‘I have late- 
ly discovered that Miss Halliday is entitled to a 
certain sum of money, and I pledge myself to 
put. her in possession of that money—on one con- 
dition.” 

** And that is—” 

‘*That she executes a deed promising to give 
me half of the amount she may recover by my 
agency.” 

‘*Suppose she. can recover it without your 

ency?” 

‘*That I defy her to do. She does not even 
know that she has any claim to the amount in 
question.” 

‘** Don’t be too sure of that. Or even suppos- 
ing she knows nothing, do you think her friends 
are as ignorant as she is? Do you think me 
such a very bad man of business as to remain all 
this time unaware ef the fact that my step-daugh- 
ter, Charlotte Halliday, is next of kin to the 
Rev. John Haygarth, who died intestate, at Til- 
ford Haven, in Norfolk, about a year ago ?” 

This was a cannon-shot that almost knocked 
George Sheldon off his chair, but after that first 
movement of surprise he gave a sigh, or almost 
a groan, expressive of resignation. 

‘* Egad, Phil Sheldon,” he said, *‘ I ought not 
to be astonished at this. Knowing you so well as 
I do, I must have been a confounded fool not to 
expect some kind of underhand work from you.” 

‘“What do you mean by underhand work ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Sheldon. ‘*The same newspa- 
pers that were open to you were open to me, and 
I had better opportunities for tracking my step- 
daughter’s direct descent from John Haygarth’s 
father.” 

‘** How did you discover Miss Halliday’s de- 
scent from Matthew Haygarth?” asked George, 
very meekly. He was quite crest-fallen. He be- 
gan to feel that his brother would have the upper 
hand of him in this business as in all other busi- 
ness of this world. 

‘‘That is my secret,” replied Mr. Sheldon, 
with agreeable tranquillity of manner. You 
have kept your secrets, and I shall keep mine. 
Your policy has been the policy of distrust. 
Mine shall be the same. When you were start- 
ing this affair I offered to go into it with you— 
to advance whatever money you needed, in a 
friendly manner. You declined my offer, and 
chose to go in for the business on your own hook. 
You have made a very good thing for yourself, 
no doubt, but you are not quite clever enough 
to keep me altogether in the dark in a matter 
which concerns a member of my own family.” 

** Yes,” said George, with a sigh, ‘‘ that’s 
where you hold the winning cards. Miss Halli- 
day is your ace of trumps.” 

‘*Depend upon it I shall know how to hold 
my strength in reserve, and when to play my 
leading trump.” 

‘*And how to collar my king,” muttered 
George, between his set teeth. 

**Come,” exclaimed Philip, presently, ‘‘we 
may as well discuss this matter in a friendly 
spirit. What do you mean to propose ?” 

‘*T have only one proposition to make,” an- 
swered the lawyer, with decision. ‘‘ I hold every 
link of the chain of evidence, without which Miss 
Halliday might as well be a native of the Fiji 
Islands for any claim she can assert to John 
Haygarth’s estate. I am prepared to carry this 
matter through ; but I will only do it on the con- 
dition that I receive half the fortune recovered 
from the Crown by Miss Halliday.” 

‘* A very moderate demand, upon my word !” 

‘**T dare say I shall be able to make my bar- 
gain with Miss Halliday.” 

Very likely,” replied Mr. Sheldon; ‘‘ and I 
shall be able to get that bargain set aside as 
illegal.” 

‘**T doubt that. I have a deed of agreement 
drawn up here which would hold water in any 
court of equity.” 

And hereupon Mr. Sheldon the younger pro- 
duced and read aloud one of those dryasdust 
documents by which the legal business of life is 
carried on. It was a deed to be executed by 
Charlotte Halliday, spinster, of Bayswater, on 
the one part, and George Sheldon, solicitor, of 
Gray’s Inn, on the other part; and it gave to 
the said George Sheldon, as securely as any deed 
can give any thing, one-half of any property, not 
now in her possession or control, which the said 
Charlotte Halliday might obtain by the agency 
of the above-mentioned George Sheldon. 

** And pray, who is to find the costs for this 
business ?”’ asked the stock-broker. ‘‘I don’t 
feel by any means disposed to stake my money 
on such a hazardous game. Who knows what 
other descendants of Matthew Haygarth may be 
playing at hide-and-seek in the remotest corners 
of the earth, ready to spring out upon us when 
— a small fortune upon law-proceed- 
ings 

“*T sha’n’t ask Ya to risk your money,” re- 
plied George, with sullen dignity. ‘I have 


friends who will back me when they see that 
agreement executed.” 

‘“*Very well, then. All you have to do is to 
alter your half share to one-fifth, and I will un- 
de e that Miss Halliday shall sign the agree- 
ment before the week is out.” : 

**One-fifth ?” 

**Yes, my dear George. Twenty thousand 
pounds will pay you very handsomely for your 
trouble. I can not consent to Miss Halliday 
ceding more than a fifth.” 

**] shall go to Miss Halliday herself,” ex- 
claimed the indignant lawyer. r 

**Oh no, you won't. You must know the dan- 
ger of running counter to me in this business. 
That agreement is all very well; but there is no 
kind of document more easy to upset if one only 
goes about it in the right way. Play your own 
game, and I will upset that agreement as surely 
as I turn this wine-glass bow] downward.” _—~ 

Mr. Sheldon’s action and Mr. Sheldon’s look 
expressed a determination which George knew 
how to estimate by the light of past experience. 

**It is a hard thing to find you against me. 
after the manner in which I have toiled and slaved 
for your step-daughter’s interests.” 

**T am bound to hold my step-daughter’s in- 
terests paramount over every consideration.” 

‘* Yes, paramount over brotherly feeling and 
all that sort of thing. I say that it is more than 
hard that you should be against me, considering 
the special circumstances and the manner in 
which I have kept my own counsel—” 

**You will take a fifth share, or nothing, 
George,” said Mr. Sheldon, with a threatening 
contraction of his black brows. ‘‘If I have any 
difficulty in arranging matters with you, I will go 
into this affair myself, and carry it through with- 
out your help.” 

** That I defy you to do.” 

**You had better not defy me.” 

**Pray how much do you expect to get out of 
Miss Halliday’s fortune?” demanded the aggra- 
vated George, with angry abruptness. 

‘That is my business,” answered Philip, 
quietly. ‘‘And now we had better go into the 
drawing-room for our tea. Oh, by-the-by, 
George,” he added, with delightful carelessness, 
**as Miss Halliday is quite a child in all business 
matters, she had better be treated like a child. 
I shall tell her that she has a claim to a certain 
sum of money; but I shall not tell her what sum. 
Her disappointment will be less in the event of 
a failure if her expectations are not large.” =~ 

‘**You are always so considerate, my dear 
Phil,” said George, with a malignant grin. 
**May I ask how it is you have taken it into 
your head to play the benevolent father in the 
matter of Valentine Hawkehurst and Miss Halli- 
day ?” 

‘*What can it matter to me whom my step- 
daughter marries ?” asked Philip, coolly. ‘‘ Of 
course I wish her well; but I will not have the 
responsibility of controlling her choice. If this 
young man suits her, let her marry him.” 

** Especially when he happens to suit you so 
remarkably well. I think I can understand your 
tactics, Phil.” 

** You must understand or misunderstand me, 
just as you please. And now come to tea.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
CHRISTMAS PEACE. 


VALENTINE Hawkenvrst did not make his 
appearance at the Lawn on Christmas-eve. He 
devoted that evening to the service of his old 
ally. He performed all friendly offices for the 
departing Captain, dined with him very pleas- 
antly in Regent Street, and accompanied him to 
the London Bridge terminus, where he belicld 
the voyager comfortably seated in a second-class 
carriage of the night-train for Newhaven. 

Mr. Hawkehurst had seen the Captain take a 
through ticket for Rouen, and he saw thé train 
leave the terminus. ‘This he held to be ocular 
demonstration of the fact that Captain Paget was 
really going to the Gallic Manchester. © 

**That sort of customer is so uncommonly 
slippery,” the young man said to himself, as he 
left the station, ‘‘ nothing but the evidence of m 
own eyes would have convinced me of my friend's 
departure. How pure and fresh the London 
atmosphere seems now that the perfume of Ho- 
ratio Paget is out of it! I wonder what he is 
going to do at Rouen? Very little good, I dare 
say. But why should I wonder about him, or 
trouble myself about him? He is gone, and I 
have set myself free from the trammels of the 
past. ” 


Thenext day was Christmas-day. Mr. Hawke- 
hurst recited scraps of Milton’s glorious hymn as 
he made his morning toilet. He was very happy. 
It was the first #hristmas morning on which he 
had ever awakehed with this sense of supreme 
happiness, or with the consciousness that the day 
was brighter, or grander, or more holy than oth- 
er days. It seemed to him to-day, more than 
ever, that he was indeed a regenerate creature, 
purified by tie influence of a good woman's love. 

He looked back at his past existence, and the 
vision of many Christmas-days arose before him : 
a Christmas in Paris, amidst unutterable rain 
and mud—a Christmas-night spent in roaming 
the boulevards and in the consumption of cognac 
and tobacco at a third-rate café; a Christmas 
in Germany; more than one Christmas in the 
Queen’s Bench ; one especially dreary Christmas 
in a long bare ward at Whitecross Street—how 
many varied scenes and changing faces arose be- 
fore his mental vision associated with that festive 
time! And yet among them all there was not 
one on which there shone the faintest glimmer 
of that holy light which makes the common huoli- 
day a sacred season. 

it was a pleasant thing to breakfast without 
the society of the brilliant Horatio, whose brill- 
iancy was apt to appear somewhat ghastly at 
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that early period of the morning. It was pleas- 
ant to loiter over the meal, now meditating on 
the happy future; now dipping into a tattered 
copy of Southey’s Doctor, with the conscious- 
ness that the winds and waves had by this time 
wafted Captain Paget to a foreign land. 

Valentine was to spend the whole of Christ- 
mas-day with Charlotte and her kindred. He 
was to accompany them to a fashionable church 
in the morning, to walk with them after church, 
to dine and tell ghost-stories in the evening. It 
was to be his first day as a recognized member 
of that pleasant family at Bayswater; and in the 
fullness of his heart he felt affectionately disposed 
to all his adopted relations ; even to Mr. Sheldon, 
whose very noble conduct had impressed him 
strongly in spite of the bitter sneers and covert 
slanders of George. 

Charlotte had told her lover that her step-father 
was a very generous and disinterested person, and 
that there was a secret which she would have been 
vlad to tell him, had she not been pledged-to hold 
it inviolate, that would have gone far to place Mr. 
Sheldon in a very exalted light before the eyes of 
his future son-in-law. 

And then Miss Halliday had nodded and 
smiled, and had informed her lover, with a joy- 
ous little laugh, that he should have a horse to 
ride, and an edition of Grote’s Greece bound in 
dark-brown calf with beveled edges, when they 
were married; this work being one which the 
young author had of late languished to ‘possess. 

‘** Dear foolish Lotta, I fear there will be a new 
history of Greece, based on new principles, be- 
fore that time comes,” said the lover. 

**Oh no, indeed; that time will come very 
soon. See how industriously you work, and how 
well you succeed! The magazine people will soon 
give you thirty pounds a month. Or who knows 
that you may not write some book that will make 
you eT famous, like Byron, or the good- 
natured fat little printer who wrote those long, 
long, long novels that no one reads nowadays.” 

Influenced by Charlotte’s hints about her step- 
father, Mr. Hawkehurst’s friendly feeling for that 
gentleman grew stronger, and the sneers and in- 
nuendoes of the lawyer ceased to have the small- 
est power over him. 

‘**'The man is such a thorough-going schemer 
himself that he can not bring hinfself to believe 
in another man’s honesty,” thought Mr. Hawke- 
hurst, while meditating upon his experience of 
the two brothers. *‘So far as I have had any 
dealings with Philip Sheldon, I have found him 
straightforward enough. I can imagine no hid- 
den motive for his conduct in relation to Char- 
lotte. The test of his honesty will be the man- 
ner in which he is acted upon by Charlotte’s po- 
sition as claimant of a great fortune. Will he 
throw me overboard, I wonder? or will my dear 
one, believe me an adventurer and fortune-hunt- 
er? Ah, no, no, no; I do not think, in all the 
complications of life, there could come about a 
state of events which would cause my Charlotte 
to doubt me. There is no clairvoyance so un- 
erring as true love.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst had need of such philosophy 
as this to sustain him in the present crisis of his 
life. He was blest with a pure delight which ex- 
celled his wildest dreams of happiness; but he 
was not blest with any sense of security as to the 
endurance of that exalted state of bliss. 

Mr. Sheldon would learn Charlotte’s position, 
would doubtless extort from his brother the his- 
tory of those researches in which Valentine had 
been engaged; and then, what then? Alas, 
hereupon arose incalculable dangers and per- 
plexities. 

Might not the stock-broker, as a man of the 

world, take a sordid view of the whole transac- 
tion, and consider Valentine in the light of a 
shameless adventurer, who had traded on his 
secret knowledge in the hope of securing a rich 
wife? Might he not reveal all to Charlotte, and 
attempt to place her lover before her in this most 
odious aspect? She would not believe him base ; 
her faith would be unshaken, her love unchanged ; 
but it was odious, it was horrible to think that 
her ears should be sullied, her tender heart 
fluttered by the mere suggestion of such base- 
ness. 
It was during the Christmas-morning sermon 
that Mr. Hawkehurst permitted his mind to be 
disturbed by these reflections. He was sitting 
next his betrothed, and had the pleasure of con- 
templating her fair girlish face, with the rosy lips 
half-parted in reverent attention as she looked 
upward to her pastor. 

After church there was the walk home to the 
Lawn; and during this rapturous promenade 
Valentine put away from him all shadow of doubt 
and fear in order to bask in the full sunshine of 
his Charlotte’s presence. Her pretty gloved hand 
rested confidingly on his arm, and the supreme 
privilege of carrying a dainty blue silk umbrella 
and an ivory-bound church-service was awarded 
him. With what pride he accepted the duty of 
convoying his promised wife over the muddy 
crossings! Those brief journeys seemed to him 
in a manner typical of their future lives. She 
Was to travel dry-shod over the miry ways of this 
world, supported by his strong arm. How fond- 
ly he surveyed her toilet! and what a sudden in- 
terest he felt in the fashions that had until lately 
seemed so vulgar and frivolous! 

** I will never denounce the absurdity of those 
little bonnets again, Lotta,” he cried; ‘‘ that 
conglomeration of black velvet and maiden’s-hair 
fern is divine. Do you know that in some places 
they call that fern Maria’s hair, and hold it sa- 
cred-to the mother of Him who was born to-day ? 
so you see there is an artistic fitness in your head- 
dress. Yes, your bonnet is delicious, darling ; 
and though the diminutive size of that velvet 
jacket would lead me to suppose you had bor- 
rowed it from some juvenile sister, it seems the 
very garment of all garments best calculated to 
render you just one hair’s-breadth nearer perfec- 
tion than you were made by nature,” 


** Valentine, don’t be ridiculous!” giggled the 
young lady. 

** How can I help being ridiculous? Your 
presence acts upon my nerves like laughing-gas. 
Ah, you do not know what cares and perplexi- 
ties I have to make me serious. Charlotte,” 
exclaimed the young man, with sudden energy, 
" a think you could ever come to distrust 
me 

** Valentine! Do I think I shall ever be 
Queen of England? One thing is quite as like- 
ly as the other.” 

**My dear angel, if you will only believe in 
me always, there is no power upon earth that 
ean make us unhappy. Suppose you found your- 
self suddenly possessed of a great fortune, Char- 
lotte ; what would you do with it ?” 

**IT would buy you a lib as good as that 
in the British Museum; and then you would 
not want to spend the whole of your existence 
in Great Russell Street.” 

** But if you had a great fortune, Lotta, don’t 
you think you would be very much disposed to 
leave me to plod on at my desk in Great Russell 
Street? Possessed of wealth, you would begin 
to languish for position; and you would allow 
Mr. Sheldon to bring you some suitor who could 
give you a name and a rank in society worthy 
of an angelic creature with a hundred thousand 
pounds or so.” 

“*I should do nothing of the kind. I do not 
care for money. Indeed, I should be almost 
sorry to be very rich.” 

“Why, dearest ?” 

** Because if I were rich we could not live in 
the cottage at Wimbledon, and I could not make 
lemon cheese-cakes for your dinner.” 

**My own true-hearted darling!” cried Val- 
entine; ‘* the taint of worldliness can never touch 
your pure spirit.” 

They were at the gates of Mr. Sheldon’s do- 
main by this time. Diana and Georgy had 
walked.behind the lovers, and had talked a little 
about the sermon, and a good deal about the 
bonnets; poor Diana doing her very uttermost 
to feign an interest in the finery that had attract- 
ed Mrs. Sheldon’s wandering gaze. 

Well, I should have thought you couldn't 
fail to see it,” said the elderly lady, as they ap- 
proached the gate; ‘‘a leghorn, very small, with 
holly-berries and black ribbon—quite French, 
rou know, and so stylish. I was thinking, if I 

ad my Tuscan cleaned and altered, it might—” 
And here the conversation became general, as 
the family party entered the drawing-room, where 
ot Sheldon was reading his paper by a roaring 

re. 
** Talking about the bonnets, as per usual,” 
said the stock-brokers ‘*What an enormous 
amount of spiritual benefit you women must de- 
rive from church-going!—Consols have fallen 
another eighth since Tuesday afternoon, George,” 
added Mr. Sheldon, addressing himself to his 
brother, who was standing on the hearth-rug, 
with his elbow on the chimney-piece. 

**Consols are your ‘bonnets,’ papa,” cried 
Charlotte, gayly; ‘‘I den’t think there is a day 
upon which you do not talk about their having 
gone up, or gone down, or gone somewhere.” 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN. 


Tue twilight’s length’ning shadows 
Pall darkly across the floor, 
And autumn’s withering leaflets 
Creep through the open door; 
And I clasp my hands while the dying sun 
Sinks and the bright day is ended —_ gone, 
Troubled and weary. 


Not that my life is barren, 
Not that my lot is low— 
God has given me blessings 
That many never know; 
But over them all a shadow clingeth, 
While in my heart one voice e’er ringeth, 
Moyrnfui and dreary. 


Oh! I have tried to conquer 
The tempter of my life; 
But I'm weary with this toiling— 
I'm weary of this strife; : 
And my soul leaps forth to the hills of gold, 
With a yearning anguish it never hath told— 
Hushing its moan. 


Oh! for Thy help, my Father, 
To labor firm and true— 
To learn this precious lesson— 
There’s work for me to do; 
Then shall I never again sink down, 
Bat, cheered by the thought “ No cross, no crown,” 
Bless every day. 


Again the autumn shadows 
Gleam brightly acrose the floor, 
And lightly the crimson leaflets 
Dance through the open door; 
For I sit no more with my mournful dreams— 
I have foun my work, and the sunshine streams 
O’er all my way. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Breap and cream, strawberries and cream, peaches 
and cream, bananas and cream—yes, and possibly too 
that delicious mixture known only to a favored few, 
trout and cream—may be familiar to you; but, gentle 
reader, did you ever try mountains and cream? We 
don't mean 4n the same dish, but mountains for the 
first course aad cream for the second—glorious mount- 
ains, and genuine, old-fashioned country cream! 
judicious alternation of these courses, with various 
accompanying entrées, is delightful, as we ascertained 
by actnal experience last week. 

A drive of twenty miles, in part through wild ra- 
vines, deep gorges, and over rocky, precipitous heights, 
brought us tother tically situated village of W2ld, 
which the Gazetteer says#is a ‘‘ post-township of Frank- 
lin County, Maine, about 44 miles N.W. of Augusta” — 
a description which affords positive proof that the Ga- 


zetteer never went to Weld, or it would not have ut- 

tered any thing so prosaic, and ‘‘ nothing more.” 
Passing through the quiet village, nestling in a val- 

ley, and gazing, now on the liquid pond upon the left, 


where the ‘‘ mountain shadows” were “ neither broken 
nor at rest,” now upon the more wild and rugged scen- 
ery on the right, we ascended the upland beyond, and 
soon reached a pretty little white cottage, where good 
Mr. F—— and his hospitable wife gave us a cordial 
welcome. Having refreshed ourselves with the ‘‘ good 
cheer” provided, our little party, numbering five, aban- 
doned the house, and gave ourselves up to unrestrain- 
ed enjoyment of the exquisite views. It was afternoon 
of a perfect September day. Nota cloud floated in the 
unbroken blue of the heavens. Just far enough above 
the valley to enjoy the view of that we were encircled 
by a chain of mountains, whose distant peaks seemed 
bathed in sunshine. On the west Old Saddleback and 
“Tumbledown” overlooked the pond: on the south 
Sugar-Loaf and Mount Abraham; while midway, far 
in the distance, rose a peak which we fancied was 
Mount Katahdin; on the east and north were Bald 
Mountain, of blueberry fame, and Old Blue, looking 
grand and rugged, with a diminutive “‘ Little Blue” at 
its ‘foot. 

Reclining on the grassy carpet beneath the apple- 
trees we watched the lengthening shadows in dreamy 
restfulness. But when the sun neared the distant 
tips, and slowly dropped behind, tinging with golden 
radiance the sky, and bathing Old Blue in a fluod of 
glory, every nerve thrilled with the rare beauty of the 
scene. It was glorious. We had promised ourself a 
treat in the sunrise next morning. In fact, we slept 
with one eye open so as not to miss it. But a dense 
fog veiled the mountains, which even the sun could 
not penetrate for some hours. Were we therefore 
gloomy? By no means. We turned our attention to 
the cream! That big blue and white bow! filled with 
richest cream! How it passed from hand to hand at 
breakfast, with many a joke and jest! Yet it reap- 
peared on the dinner-table, its contents undiminished, 
and the subject of renewed attacks. Except for that 
delicious cream we might have fretted about the fog ; 
as it was, we waited with the utmost content until a 


“i. past mid-day, when the veil was lifted grandly. 


ering our carriages we drove around that silver 
sheet of water—by name Webb’s Pond—famous for 
its beauty and its salmon-trout. Some fifty years ago 
—so the story is—a hunter named Webb frequented 
these then even wilder scenes. Dog and gun were 
his sole companions. He cared for no one, perhaps 
none cared for him. But one day he was missing. 
He was never seen again. Did he perish in the mount- 
ain passes? Or did that quiet water prove his grave ? 
None knew. But Webb's Pond was christened about 
that time. Many a fisherman has lingered on its banks 
since then with hook and line—many a pleasure-party 
sailed npon its sparkling surface, but it has never 
proved treacherous to any one. And as we cast a last 
lingering gaze upon it we fondly hoped that next 
time no fog would prevent our enjoying—in addition 
to mountain views, rich cream, and sundry rarities— 
a sail upon Webb's Pond. ; 


The mosquitoes in some sections of the country 
have been frost-bitten ; but an attempt has been made 
to exterminate the huge variety that frequent some 
parts of New Jersey by the use of carbolic acid. A 
small cloth, saturated with the acid, was hung in a 
room where the mosquitoes had been very trouble- 
some, and in two hours they entirely disappeared. 
Carbolic acid is a “‘ good invention” if it can serve this 
purpose. 

It is announced that there will be a series of Ora- 
torios at Steinway Hall during the coming winter. 
Steinway Hal! has undergone extensive alterations 
and improvements during the summer season. 


Can it be true? It is said that Thirty-ninth Street, 
between First and Second avenues, has not been 
swept for seven years, and that the pavement is cov- 
ered with dirt from six to twelve inches deep! If this 
is so the wonder is that half the dwellers in New York 
did not die with cholera and typhoid fever during the 
hot season. 

New Hampshire is resolved to enforce obedience to 
the Fifth Commandment. A boy in Manchester has 
been imprisoned thirty days for insolence to his mo- 
ther. 

An exchange remarks that ‘‘a gentleman in Con- 
necticut, after reading every article of every number 
of The Journal of Commerce for fifteen years, has just 
died.” Without disrespect to the said journal, we 
wonder the poor fellow had not died long before. 


What next? An American spiritualist has applied 
for a patent for seeing ghosts! The invention con- 
sists in the use of a chamber to which air (for the 
ghosts to breathe probably) is admitted by a stop- 
cock, and light by a small piece of dark blue glass. 
If ghosts could only be made useful, in keeping off 
burglars for example, this would be a valuable inven- 
tion. 

The fiat has gone forth, and Fashion declares that 
gentlemen are to wear pantaloons ‘‘as tight as pos- 
sible,” and ladies the smallest crinoline and the nar- 
rowest dresses. Most fashionable color for panta- 
loons, green ; for dresses, brown. Business and morn- 
ing coats will still be worn short, the variety with short 
tails prevailing: so also walking and even morning 
dresses will continue to be worn short: Eugénie has 
adopted them, and that settles the question, if there 
was any doubt about the matter before. Gentlemen 
will wear hats with lew crowns and broad brims: and 
ladies will wear—what they please, provided it belongs 
to the Brown family. Full-dress vests for gentlemen 
will be low in the roll, and have but three buttons; 
ball dresses will also be low “in the roll"—if we may 
be allowed the expression—and ladies will exhibit as 
many buttons on their attire as the material will ad- 
mit. Dress shirt bosoms will not be plated, but high- 
ly embroidered; the same may be said of the silks 
and satins designed for grand toilets. Both sexes 
seem to agree in adopting the coat sleeve. On the 
whole, there is quite as much similarity in the latest 
fashions for ladies and gentlemen as could be ex- 
pected. 

A new method of burning kerosene oil, which is 
said to produce a clearer and softer light than gas, at 
about one-third of the cost, has been discovered. It 
consists in burning the oi] from common gas-pipes, 
conducted through the building in the same manner 
as for gas, and fed from a reservoir placed in the attic, 
cellar, or out-building near the houses This light is 
stated to be much less trying to the eyes than gas; 
and if it is so, it will be welcomed by the many who 
suffer from weak eyes. Those also who are monthly 
presented.with an enormous gas-bill will be glad to 
make use of a really good substitute. 


Pike’s new Opera-house, at the corner of Eighth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, will probably be 
completed in about two months. It will then un- 
doubtedly rank first among American Opera-houses. 
It will seat comfortably between two and three thou- 


sand persons, and is to be finished in the best style 
and adorned with paintings and statuary. The entire 
cost of this magnificent building ig estimated to be 
nearly a million dollars, 


The new Tammany Hall on Fourteenth Street is to 
cost $275,000, exclusive of the $80,000 paid for the land. 
It is 121 feet deep, and has a front of 116 feet. It is to 
be of brick, trimmed with marble, and will contain a 
hall capable of holding over 9000 people, also a thea- 
tre and concert room which will seat 800 people. 


Queen Victoria, it is said, will devote the profits of 
her Memoir of Albert to a German Hospital at Dals- 
ton, one of the suburbs of London, in which the Prince 
had been much interested. 


Paris is the cleanest city in the world. There are no 
stagnant poola,-the water in the gutters is clear and 
pure. There areno heaps of ashes, mingled with de- 
caying vegetable matter, standing all day long in the 
streets—an offense to sight and smell. Al) garbage™ 
is removed before seven o’clock in the morning; and 
it is not the fashion there to throw every thing into 
the streets at all hours of the day. 


Some years ago, co the story goes, a farmer living 
not a thousand miles from New York, gave one of his 
sons sofne money, and told him to go out West and 
remain two years; at the end df which time, if he 
would return to a specified placé, one of his brothers 
would meet him. The young man went, and returned 
and met his brother according) to appointment, al- 
though no communication had taken place between 
them during the time. ‘While going homeward to- 
gether the wanderer, after relating some of his adven- 
tures, inquired whether any thing had happened since 
he left home. 

“No, not a single thing,” said the other, “every 
thing is just-the same as when you left—except that 
the old crow died.” 

*“* Indeed,” said the wanderer, “and is the old crow 
dead—what killed him *” 

““Why, he ate too mugh meat when the matched 
horses died.” 

“Good gracious! are the matched horses dead— 
what killed them ?” 

““Well, you see when the hogse and barn burned 
they overdid themselves in hauling water.” 

““Geod gracious! are the hofise and barn burned 
down—how did it happen ?” 

‘Well, you see when daddy died, they were carry- 
ing lights about and were careléss.” 

‘*Good gracious! and is daddy dead—what was the 
matter with him %” 

‘*Well, you see when Sal ran away and got married 
against daddy’s wishes he just pined away and died.” 

“Good gracious! so nothing has happened since 
I've been away ?” 

** No, every thing is just the same!” 

The “‘misery of buttons” is thus described by an 
English writer: ‘‘Sartorial ingenuity has not yet at- 
tained to the manufacture of masculine garments un- 
encumbered with the dire nuisance of buttons. It is 
not too much to say that a man’s whole comfort dur- 
ing the day is dependent on the state of his buttons. 
The sudden defection of a button, when the sufferer 
is beyond the reach of all remedial assistance, puts 
him to misery and perhaps to shathe.” acm 


It is said that a common solution of gum-arabic is an 
excellent absorbent and will remove dirt, etc., from 
marble. Apply with a brush a good coat of gum-ara- 
bic, about the consistency of thick office mucilage, ex- 
pose it to the sun or dry wind, or both. In a short 
time it will crack and peel off. If all the gum should 
not peél off wash it with clean water. If the first ap- 
plication does not have the desired effect it should be 
applied again. 


RECEPTION OF PRESIDENT 
JUAREZ. 


Tue reception of President Juarez of Mexico, 
in the capital of that republic, on July 15, marks 
the beginning of another, and it is hoped a bright- 
er,era for Mexico. On that occasion the restora- 
tion of the Republic was pronounced completed ; 
it is hoped and believed that the restoration is a 
permanent one. President Juarez is one of the 
best educated Mexicans of the age, and one of 
the most benign rulers that unfortunate country 
has had. He has returned to his capital in 
peace, and it appears that he has the usually dis- 
cordant political elements under his complete 
control. ‘Thus far no candidate fur the Presi- 
dency has appeared in opposition to him; Daz 
and Escopepo have apparently given him their 
earnest support in reorganizing the country, and 
his re-election, which is probable, will greatly 
conduce to the thorough settlement of the coun- 
try. 

“Our illustration on page 648 shows the Grand 
Plaza of the City of Mexico on the day of the 
President's arrival there. The city authorities 
of Mexico City made extensive preparations for 
the reception, erecting immense arches, gayly 
decorating the various public buildings and the 
streets through which the procession was an- 
nounced to pass on its way to the palace with 
thousands of flags, fastened to poles placed on 


er, and extending from the Belem garita to the 
Grand Plaza; tablets bearing the names of the 
principal cities of the Republic, distinguished 
men, and also various engagements in which the 
Liberal armies are said to have been victorious. 
Cords were run from oné pole to another the 
whole distance, from which were suspended tens 
of thousands of Chinese lanterns; the balconies 
of nearly all the private residences were adorned 
with flowers, curtains, or flags, among which, as 
usual, conspicuously appeared the ** Ked, White, 
and Blue,” while troops, dressed in their new 
uniforms, were drawn up in line on either side 
of the streets from the palace to the garita through 
which the President was to enter. 

At the Passo de Maximiliano, outside the city, 
a stand was erected, and here the procession of 
citizens met the President. An address of wel- 
come was spoken by the President of the Muni- 
cipal Commission, a poem dedicated to JuaREz 
was read, the President was crowned with a guld- 
en crown set with emeralds, and he then made 
a brief speech. The cavalcade was then put in 


motion, and advanced to and through the city to 


the Palace. 
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THE MOUNT CENIS RAILROAD. 


‘Tur civil engineer is certainly the great Djinn 
4; the age; and his works are far more marvel- 
ous thaa these of the imaginary fairies and fiends, 


 eoblins and-hobgoblins, of the Eastern tales. 


(his nineteenth ceutury is certainly the era of 
engineering marvels; and it would seem that the 
feats‘of this year of a.p. 1867 have been most 
marvelous of all. This year has witnessed the 
tapping of the bottom ot Lake Michigan and put- 
tine a faucet there for the benetit of Chicago ; the 
Sierra Nevadas have been penetrated as an out- 
let for the gold of the Pacific and the silks of the 


ic}and World for the benefit of the New World ; 


and now, for the unity of the Old World, the 
Alps are being leveled or overcome, and a loco- 
motive has ascended where only adventurous 
tourist went before! 

On the 26th of last August, just about the time 
that daylight began to shine through the Sierra 
Nevadas. a locomotive, dragging a train of ten 
.. with forty passengers, ascended Mount Cen- 
is. and Mr. Fev, the Djinn of the occasion, 
had the satisfaction of looking contemptuously 
down on the Graian and Cottian Alps on either 
hand, and smilingly on the fair land of France 
behind him and Italy before him, and with some- 
thing of the air of the good fairy in the tale, or 
the forgiving father in the play, pronounced them 
united, and blessed them and bade them prosper 
in peace and unity, and increase in power and in- 
tuence and liberty. 

The tunnel through Mount Cenis will be eight 
miles long when completed. Only about a mile 
a year can be accomplished by the force which 
can be practically employed ; hence it will take 
six or seven years yet to complete it. In the 
mean time the French and Italian roads have 
been temporarily connected by a system of in- 
clined planes by which the ascent and descent of 
Mount Cenis is accomplished. As the mountain 
is several thousand feet high—the plateau is 6773 
feet above the sea, and the peak rises to the height 
of 11,454 feet—the grades of the ascent are very 
heavy, and to overcome them a system had to 
be invented and adopted. ‘The engineer who in- 
vented the system is named FELL, and he is, we 
believe. an Englishman; but very little is posi- 
tively known in this country either of him or his 
peculiar system. Our engravings on page 649 
aud the following meagre description, which we 
lind in a French paper, may give the reader an 
idea of the manner in which the ascent is made. 

‘The locomotive used is composed in reality of 
no machines, each having its boiler, cylinders, 

md regulator. One of these machines acts by 
jie natural adhesion produced by the weight of 
he locomotive on the lateral rails, and the other 
vy the supplementary adhesion obtained by the 
pressure of the oblique and almost horizontal 
wheels on the central rails. ‘The original feat- 


_ ure of the Mount Cenis Railroad is indeed a third 


‘nals. 


rail, placed between the other two, and on a lit- 
tle higher level. ‘The average rate of speed on 
the oceasion of the first ascent was about ten 
miles an hour, and it is believed that this aver- 
ize can be exceedéd. The success of the ex- 
jeriment is an important event in railroad an- 
It may now be safely said that there are 
no mountain barriers which can not be overcome 
by the locomotive. 


MABEL'S PROGRESS, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 


Book 


CHAPTER V. 
‘**FOR AULD LANG SYNE.” 


Ir was an awkward meeting. Mabel’s pride 
tor once did her good service. She would not 
for the world have betrayed any emotior to the 
strangers’ eyes then fixed upon her. She re- 
turned Arthur Skidley’s bow with so freezing a 
salutation that that usually self-satisfied gentle- 
man was quite abashed for a minute ortwo. To 
Altred Trescott she bent her head slightly, but 
without any marked hauteur. ‘*I have known 

"Mr. Trescott,” she said, quietly. 

A}fred played his part to perfection. He was 
silent, unobtrusive, respectful; though whenever 
he was unobserved he watched Mabel stealthily, 
like a wild beast in ambush. He listened mod- 
estly to the musical critic, who at once began to 
taik very fluently. All this gentleman’s speech 
was about himself, which circumstance afforded 
theothers breathing-time to collect their thoughts. 
‘The critic was flattered. He acknowledged 8 
himself that he seldom found an andience so com- 
pletely attentive. By-and-by other persons came 
into the room, and the conversatjon became gen- 
erul. - Captain Skidley had been so frozen by 
Mabels bow that he edged away to the other 
eid of the room, and endeavored to get- himself 
‘awed under the bright glances of a pretty walk- 

ng lady who had been playing in the little open- 
ny piece. Presently Alfred Trescott seated him- 
elf near Mabel and spoke to her. ‘I was 
aticid of presenting myself before you to-night,” 
he said, in a low voice; ‘‘indeed, I should not 
have had courage to do so, had not my friend 
urged me to come. You know vou once for- 
hade me ever to appear in vour presence again. 
liave you forgiven me yet, Miss—Bell ?” 

Mabel’s voice betrayed some emotion as she 

answered, **I am willing to forgive, Mr. Tres- 
cott, if you will allow me also to forget.” 

**{ would sooner die than offend vou. indeed 
' would. I was so rejoiced, so proud, to hear 
of your brilliant success. I may say that, may I 
not? for old acquaintance’ sake, and the mem- 

ory of your kindness to Corda. I was in the 


theatre last night with Lady Popham. Low 


' poor flower to die at your feet. 


exquisite it was! You—you did not see me, of 
course ?” 

If he had thought to lay a trap for her he had 
miscalculated. The warm blood rushed over 
her cheeks and brow, but she replied, with the 
unhesitating tfuthfulness that was habitual with 
her, ‘‘I did see you. Lady Popham’s figure at- 
tracted my attention to the box.” 

‘* Then,” said Alfred, humbly, *‘I was right. 
I fancied, I feared, that you purposely left my 
You need not 
have been so severe, Miss Bell. I threw it 
among the other bouquets as a tribute to the 
artist. My camellia was meant for Juliet, not 
for you.” It was subtly said. 

Mabel felt a pang of mortification and shame. 
She had placed herself in the position—so pain- 
ful a one to a modest girl—of having attributed 
to the passion of a lover a mere act of courtesy. 
At the same time the seeming candor of his words 
struck an answering chord in her frank nature. 
‘* Juliet thanks you,” she said, looking full at 
him with her clear, innocent eyes. , 

“If Corda could but know with whom I am 


speaking now!” 
‘* Dear little Corda! Is she well? Is she in 
London ?” 


“Yes; she is here. You know, of course, 
that your cousin’s husband, Signor Bensa, offered 
to take her as articled pupil? Silly child, she 
could not bear to leave her father and me; and 
we, perhaps more silly, let her have her way. If 
I make any success she shall share it.” 

‘* You have not yet appeared in London ?” 

**Not yet. Lady Popham is trying to make 
some arrangements forme. I dare say my fate 
wil soon be decided.”’ 

Mabel was here called away to go upon the 
stage. When she next entered the green-room 
young Trescott was not there; but she saw him 
once more that evening. It was after the con- 
clusion of the tragedy, as she was going to her 
room. 

‘* Miss Bell,” said Alfred, stopping her, ‘‘ one 
word—only one. Would you—may Corda come 
to see you? It would make her so happy.” 

Mabel hesitated. - He read*her thought in- 
stantly. ‘*Corda, Corda alone,” he said, quick- 
ly. ‘*Z should not think of intruding on you; 
besides, I am really busy and anxious about my 
début. But the child, it would be such a joy to 
her to see you. She is very lonely for hours to- 
gether, poor pussy-cat.” 

Mabel’s heart melted directly. ‘‘ Oh, Jet her 
come,”’ she said. ‘‘I shall like to look on her 
sweet little face again.” 


**And—pardon me, one instant—your ad-- 


dress? ‘They refuse to give it at the stage door, 
you know.” 

** Mamma and I are living at Desmond Lodge, 
Highgate.” ‘Then she said ‘* Good-night,”’ and 
Was gone.” 

** Betty on their way home in the fly retailed 
all Mrs. Hutchins’s' gossip to her young mistress. 
At first the latter was a very inattentive listener, 
but the mention of Clement’s name roused her. 

**Mr. Charlewood in London ?” she said, with 
involuntary eagerness. 

** Yes, miss, and ever so poor; and he’s living 
by hisself, and going on awful. Any how, that’s 
what that woman said, miss.” 

** She is a gossiping, untruthful person, Betty. 
You must take no heed of what she says.” 

**No more I doesn’t, miss. I thought as how 
she were a lying, for all it comed out so slippy.” 

A few days later Corda Trescott appeared one 
morning at Desmond Lodge, Highgate. ‘The 
maid-servant who answered the bell found the 
child alone at the gate. She asked timidly for 
Miss Bell, and was shown into the garden at the 
back of the house, where Mabel, and her mother, 
and Dooley were assembled. Mabel was walk- 
ing up and down with a book in her hand. She 
was studying Beatrice, which was to be her next 
part. Corda advanced on to the lawn, and then 
stood still, too diffident to make her presence 
known. Mabel, turning in her walk, saw the 
patient little figure, and ran to welcome her. 
The child clung to her with a low ery: ** Oh, 
Miss Mabel, I’m so glad!” Then Dooley marched 
up to them with a wooden spade over his shoul- 
der, and his nose and chin, out of shelter of the 
brim of his straw-hat, burned chocolate color. 
He put his small paw into Corda’s hand patron- 
izingly. 

**’Qo is glad to see Tibby, isn’t ‘oo ?” said he, 
comprehending that Corda’s tears were not tears 
of sorrow. 

By-and-by, when Corda had shaken hands 
with Mrs. Saxelby, and was seated on a garden- 
chair making a long daisy chain for Dooley, Ma- 
bel, observing the little girl closely, was pained 
to see how thin and pale she was, and how she 
flushed and trembled at the least word. ‘‘ You 
have been growing very fast, Corda,” said Ma- 
bel; ‘‘almost too fast for your strength, I’m 
afraid. I declare you are as tall as I am.” 

Corda smiled shyly. ‘‘Not quite, am I? 
But indeed I am very well; only I don’t feel ex- 
tremely strong, you know.” 

‘trong,” observed Dooley, tugging at 
the garden-chair. ‘‘I can tip ’oo yight up.” 

‘* Be quiet, Julian. Is that the way you be- 
have to a lady, Sir? And how is the voice, 
Corda ?” 

The child’s bright hazel eyes filled with tears. 
“Oh, / think it’s quite well, thank you, Miss 
Mabel; but they won't let me sing. Sometimes 
I do long to sing.” 

** Why do they not let you sing, dear ?” 

** Because sometimes it makes me cough a lit- 
tle. Only a very little, though.” 

Mabel said no more, but she watched Corda 
anxiously when the child was not observing her. 
Corda’s hat was quite new, and so were her 
boots, and the little silk mantle that she wore. 
Her frock was shabby, and considerably too short 
for her. Mabel’s womanly observation taught 
her that only such articles as could be bought 


ready-made were fresh and bright, and she drew 
the conclusion that Corda had been hastily 
rigged out for the visit. 

** Here’s something for you to see. An invi- 
tation, Mabel!” cried Mrs. Saxelby, suddenly. 
That lady was seated in an easy-chair under a 
tree on the lawn opening letters. One of the first 
results of the young actress’s sudden leap into 
notoriety had been to make her a mark for the 
pursuit of a host of odd people whose existence 
she had never dreamed of. Lion hunters, beg- 
ging-letter writers, anonymous critics, enthusi- 
astic admirers, saintly persons with an irrepressi- 
ble desire for her conversion, enterprising trades- 
men, unappreciated authors, and stage-struck 
aspirants thirsting for public favor. ‘The pile of 
letters left for Miss M. A. Bell at the stage door 


of the Royal Thespian Theatre were bewildering 


in their number and the heterogeneous character 
of their contents: and after a few trials Mabel 
found that she must give up all attempt to read 
and reply to them all. It became Mrs. Saxelby’s 
daily employment to open and sift this mass 
of correspondence, reserving for Mabel’s perusal 
only such grains of wheat as were discoverable 
in the heaps of worthless chaff. 

** An invitation, Mabel. And such a singular 
little note! I can scarcely decipher it.” 

Mrs. Saxelby handed to her daughter a tinted 


envelope of the newest pattern and fashion, sealed 


with an enormous coat of arms. The envelope 
contained a formal card of invitation to a con- 
versazione at Lady Popham’s house, and a note 
in her ladyship’s queer cramped characters. 
** There is a card for me also,” said Mrs. Saxel- 


by. 
Mabel read the note with some difficulty. It 
ran thus: 


‘“*My pear Miss hope you will dispense 
with my presenting compliments, or any thing of that 
sort, because really, after witnessing your most ex- 
quisite performance of Juliet the other night, it is 
quite impossible for me to bridle my enthusiasm suffi- 
weer | to third-person you. Enchanting! Quite en- 
chanting! Such a finish, such a grace! I had the 
pleasure of witnessing your début at Kilclare, and 
take some credit to myself for discovering then that 
a new 
Now will you come to me on Thursday after the pl 
You sha'n’t be liqnized (more than 4 charming 


must be prepared to endure every —) because al- - 


most every body else will be alion too. I have an as- 


sembly of artists and authors, and clever people of all 
kinds, who honor my house every Thursday evening. 
I know I a“ to have called on Mrs. Saxelby, and 
would have done so, but your Cerberus at the stage 
door wouldn't give me your address, so I send this to 
the theatre. I shall vee await your reply with 
trembling anxiety. ith my sincerest admiration, be- 
lieve me to be, my dear Miss Bell, 
* Your faithful servant, 
**Lavra 

Mabel had read thus far with a resolve to de- 
cline the invitation. Her mother looked over at 
her wistfully. ** What do you think, love?” she 
asked. 

The answer was on Mabel’s lips, when she per- 
ceived that on the fourth side of the sheet of pa- 
per there was a postscript. ‘‘I hold out as a 
bait the fact that my god-daughter, Geraldine 
O’Brien, will be in town and at my house on 
Thursday. She has just come home from for- 
eign parts. —L. P.” 

‘** Well, Mabel?” said Mrs. Saxelby. 

‘* Dear mamma, to tell the truth, I was just 
about to say *‘ No’ very decisively. But—” 

‘“*Why ‘no,” Mabel? Why ‘no very deci- 
sively 

‘*T said there was a ‘but,’ mamma. We will 
discuss it by-and-by. What do you think ?” 

Mrs. Saxelby wished to go, and wished to be 
persuaded to do as she liked. Nothing ruffled 
Mrs. Saxelby’s smooth temper more than having 
to make it apparent that she was following her 
own good-will and pleasure in trifling matters. 
There was no set purpose of deceit in this, either. 
She would acknowledge having enjoyed such and 
such things, but could rarely be induced to con- 
fess beforehand that she desired them. ‘‘ We 
will speak of it by-and-by, as you say,” she re- 
plied, plaintively. ‘‘I will do as you wish, my 
dear child, but I don’t know how my throat may 
be by Thursday.” 

Corda spent a day of seemingly unalloyed en- 
jyoyment. Dooley had imbibed the notion that 
she was delicate and must be cared for; and he 
displayed his manliness and gallantry in various 
well-meant attentions, which, however, were oc- 
casionally of an embarrassing nature. For ex- 
ample, he insisted on carving her meat for her at 
dinner, as was done for himself when he was 
sick. He hacked the roast mutton with his little 
blunt silver knife, and heaped the salt in an ava- 
lanche on the side of her plate. 

‘*’Oo must have some pork wine,” pronounced 
Dooley, magisterially. ‘* J had pork wine when 
I was ill. ‘Tibby gave it me in a ’poon. It’s 
nasty. "Oo must have some.” 

‘Then he brought the kitten up stairs for his 
guest to see, and conscientiously explained to 
her why, though he liked that pussy-kitten, he 
could not regard her with the same affection 
that he had bestowed on the old one at Hazle- 
hurst. 

‘* Yes, Dooley, dear,” said Corda, gently strok- 
ing the little animal that purred aloud in the en- 
joyment of her soft touch. ‘‘ Yes; I think Z 
should love the ‘ sorfy one’ best, too.” 

When the time drew near for Mabel to go to 
the theatre, she asked Corda if she should set 
her down any where, or how she should send her 
home. ‘* Qh no, thank you,” replied the child. 
‘*We live a long way off, across Blackfriars 
Bridge. Papa will call for me at six o’clock.” 

**Who brought you here, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Saxelby. 

Corda blushed scarlet. 
tell, ma‘am.” 

‘** Not to tell? How extraordinary !” 

“*Tt was a very kind person indeed; but he 
made me promise not to tell. I don’t know why. 
But I did promise, so I ought not to tell, ought 
I 


**T promised not to 


Mrs. Saxelby and Mabel of course refrained 


lanet had swam into the ken of play-goers,-« 
? 


from any further question on the subject, though 
the former was very curious about it. Mabel 
had her own solution of the mystery. She 
guessed that Alfred had brought his sister to 
Highgate himself, and had put this prohibition 
on the child ia order to avoid even the suspicion 
of wishing to force himself on Mrs. Saxelby and 
her daughter. The supposition placed him in 
a favorable light, and softened Mabel’s heart to- 
— him more than she had once thought pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Trescott came punctually to claim his lit- 
tle girl. He waited in the hall, and declined to 
come in, as he was pressed for time, and must 
be in the orchestra of the theatre at which he 
was engaged before seven. Corda said * fare- 
well” with shy, heart-felt thanks, expressed and 
understood. ~ 

** You must come again and play with Dooley, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Saxelby. ; 

**An’ I will wheel ’oo yound de garden in my 
barrow!” shouted that young gentleman. ‘The 
barrow in question was about a foot long; but 
Dooley spoke in perfect good faith. 

** You must come and stay a week with us, 
Corda,” said Mabel. ‘‘ The fresh air and the 
flowers will do you good.” 

**Oh, thank you so very much, dear, darling 
Miss Mabel; but I can’t do that.” 

**Can't do it, Corda? You like being here, 
and you have plenty of time.” 

**It is like heaven here, I think,” returned 
the child. ‘* It would be beautiful; but I cant, 
indeed. I must stay as much as I can with— 
them. Perhaps, you know, I may not have so 
very much time after all.” 

When Corda was gone Mrs. Saxelby returned 
to the subject of Lady Popham’s note. ‘* Do as 
you please, Mabel. I will make any effort you 
wish, only decide.” To decide was the one ef- 
fort Mrs. Saxelby could not make. 

‘*You would have no objection to accept the 
invitation, mamma ?” 

**T, my darling? Even if I had—but I have 
not—for your sake I would accept it willingly. 
Don’t mind me.” 

** Then, mamma,” said Mabel, abruptly, ‘‘ we 
will go.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISS O'BRIEN MAKES AN ODIOUS COMPARISON. 


THERE was a strange combination” in the 
musical world, said Lady Popham, against Al- 
fred ‘Trescott. ‘There had been from time to 
time several such ** combinations” to quench the 
flame of genius when fanned by her ladyship’s 
jeweled hands. It was very singular. ‘ Al- 
most,” said Lady Popham, in moments when 
cloud predominated in her April skies, ‘‘ a’ 
as though one were pursued by a Destiny 
(Edipus, and those kind of people, you kn 

Lady Popham had “lain in the lilies, a 
on the roses of life ,” and I think she found - 
satisfaction in this idea of a stern Destiny that 
pursued her. A stern Destiny that was not too 
stern; that did not make her hungry, nor rag- 
ged, nor mad, nor drunken; neither moved her 
to commit murder or forgery ; nor even took the 
shape of kleptomania, causing her to hanker un- 
lawfully after silk stockings on her hosier’s shop- 
counter. But a polite Destiny, admissible ints 
the best society, that just gave a little artistic re- 
lief, and prevented her life from being a mere 
Chinese picture, without any shadows at all. 

She had invited all the most competent critics 
of music to her house to hear Alfred play. She 
had féted these people, and courted them, and 
flattered them, but without avail. Some of them 
were soft, and some were stern in manner; but 
in the main they agreed in their verdict upon 
the young mans playing. Great charm, won- 
derful tone, sweetness, purity, and admirable in- 
tonation, but—it wouldn’t quite do. 

‘** Why not ?” insisted my lady. 
why not?” 

Well, Mr. Trescott had better have another 
vear’s first-rate teaching, and, above all, another 
year’s hard work, There was unsteadiness in 
his passage playing, occasional want of breadth 
and finish in the style. It was very good. At 
times admirable. But, upon the whole, not ex- 
actly up to the mark for one aspiring to the po- 
sition of a first-rate solo player. Lady Popham 
must be aware that the standard was now a very 
high one. His competitors would be men of 
European fame, who had devoted their lives to 
their art. Mr. Trescott had natural abilities and 
gifts of an exceptionally high order. He might 
do any thing, i/—etc., etc., etc. 

All this annoyed Lady Popham mightily. It 
annoyed her for two reasons. Firstly, because, 
being in ber butterfly way a kindly, generous, 
compassionate old woman, she felt for the mor- 
tification thus inflicted on her protégé. Second- 
ly, it annoyed her because the chief vanity and 
ambition of her life was to be reckoned a high 
and competent judge of art and artists. She had 
never before met with this stiff-necked and open 
opposition to her own expressed opinion. Iler 
old friend, the Neapolitan Maestro di Capella 
(who was so valuable and confidential an all) of 
hers in her favorite pursuit that he might with 
justice have described himself on his profession! 
cards as *‘Purveyor of Geniuses, by appot- 
ment, to Lady Popham”), would never have 
thought of contradicting her in this way. And 
he was a clever musician, and a learned, and a 
profound, and, above all, an Italian; which was 
in itself a diploma of connoisseurship. Old Al- 
talena always pronounced miladi’s taste pertect. 
And she supposed he had a professional reputa- 
tion to maintain as well as these Messicurs 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 

Lady Popham had never seen Altalena wrink- 
ling up his well-shaped snuffy old nose behind 
her back, in contemptuous amusement at her 
ignorance. And as to professional reputation— 
why, all the virtuosi in Naples knew that miladi 
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was an English woman; and what artist could 
he said to risk his professional reputation by 
merely encouraging a baby’s admiring delight in 
its penny whistle 

But what was merely an annoyance to Lady 
Popham was to Alfred Tréseott a serious mis- 
fortune. His prospects of fame and money 
<eemed to fly before him like the mirage. It 
was characteristic of this young man, that while 
his practical knowledge and artistic instinct con- 
fessed the justice of the critics adverse verdict, 
he hated them for pronouncing it, as bitterly as 
though they had conspired to malign him. He 
grew gloomy and discontented, and betrayed that 
he was so, in his manner. Alfred’s was essen- 
tially a nature in which “* familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” And when once he had become habit- 
nated to the manifestations ot luxury and wealth 
which surrounded his patroness, and which at 
first had kept his insolence somewhat in check, 
he began to show glimpses of the native ferocity 
of his temper even to her. During all the time 
that they had been in London Lady Popham’s 
purse had supplied Mr. Alfred Trescott very lib- 
erally with money for his weekly expenses. He 
had no money of his own, and his father’s poor 
earnings barely sufticed to feed and clothe him- 
self and Corda. Alfred had accepted all these 
benefits from Lady Popham as loans to be repaid 
when the golden opportunity should arrive of 
dazzling the world with his talents. and receiv- 
ing solid coin of the realm in exchange for them. 
He had artfully contrived to convince Lady 
Popham that she had unsettled his life, torn him 
from the enjoyment of a modest competence 
earned by his own industry, and beguiled him 
with ambitious dreams, the onus of fulfilling 
which now rested with her. She began to be 
afraid of Alfred Trescott—afraid of what he 
might say to her. Frivolous and superficial as 
she was, she began to know that there were dark 
places in Alfred’s character which she shrank 
from exploring. He had already dropped one 
or two hints that substantially amounted to a 
threat of what he might be driven to do if he 
found things going badly-against him. ‘The poor 
old woman was quite unhappy about him at 
times, and cast about in her mind for some means 
of permanently benefiting him, and frustrating 
the **combination” that opposed his success. 
She had hitherto found that the most efficacious 
temporary panacea for his ills was a bank-note. 
Up to a certain point this was a remedy easy to 
administer. But then it was but temporary. 
Altred would —metaphoncally — gulp down his 
bank-note in the morning, and appear again in 
tlle evening gloomy and misanthropic, as became 
an unappreciated genius. Besides the uncertain- 
ty attending his début there were other circum- 
stances contributing to embitter him. Mabel 
was as far removed from his pursuit as ever, and 
(lement Charlewood was dwelling in the same 
town with her. Alfred’s resentment and desire 
for vengeance, on the score of Clement’s dispar- 
aging mention of him to Lady Popham, had by 
no means cooled. If he had been brilliantly suc- 
vessful—if he had taken the town by storm, and 
leaped into notoriety—he would still have hated 
( lement Charlewood, and would have desired to 
injure him. But the desire would have been 
dulled a little, and put out of sight to await a 
favorable opportunity of satisfaction. Now, how- 
ever, all the mortification and checks that his 
vanity and egotism were suffering served as fuel 
to the fire of his evil passions. In this posture 
of his affairs he persuaded Lady Popham to in- 
vite Mabel and ner mother to one of her weekly 
assemblies. His motive in doing so was by no 
means a single-minded desire to pass some hours 
in Mabel's presence. His feeling for her—though 
le still professed himself **in love” with her— 
was by this time very close on the border-land of 
hatred. But at least it was very far removed 
trom indifference. He wanted to have her with- 
in his reach; whether to avenge himself for her 
repulse of his proffered love, or to fall at her feet 
iu a paroxysm of devotion, was not quite clear 
even to himself, 

Lady Popham’s weekly conversazione was al- 


‘Ways very crowded ‘There was wont to be a 
large proportion of second-rate lions in her as- | 


semblies, and a sprinkling of third-rate ones also, 
but these lesser animals cortributed a liberal 
‘hare to the evening’s entertainment, lifting up 
tieir voices in a way that seemed by contrast to 
make the big lions ‘*roar you as gently as any 
ticking dove.” My lady’s eccentric pursuit of 
genius, and her not very solid judgment in art 
inatters, combined to fill her saloons with a crowd 
trom the ranks of the unappreciated: a numer- 
ous body, it would appear. But some celebrities, 
with whom the world had dealt kindly, were to be 
found there too. 

Mabel and her mother arrived at Lady Poph- 
iins Mansion soon after eleven o'clock on the 


-hursday evening fixed upon, and found the 


*,sclous rooms brilliantly lighted and filled with 
u heterogeneous crowd. As their names were 
sunounced, my lady sprang from her chair and 
cured to the door to meet them. Mrs. Saxel- 
\v had never seen Lady Popham, and although 
‘iubel had warned her to expect something eccen- 
(ic, she almost started with astonishment at the 
lust sight of their hostess. The little woman 
‘re a long train of rich blue satin covered with 
ve old lace. Jewels glistened on her withered 
turoat, in her ears, and on her arms. She had a 
round patch of rouge exactly in the centre of 
each cheek. Her eyebrows were thickly black- 
cnod, her wig dressed into a luxuriant mass of 
curls, and on the top of it*she wore a delicate, 
iragile, dew-besprinkled wreath of wild flowers 
‘ud ferns. It was the airiest, lightest, most 
‘racetul thing in the world, just adapted for a 

‘y young and lovely girl, with whose fresh 

‘uty it would have harmonized admirably. 
‘cdding and trembling as it did on Lady Poph- 
“ins head when she came forward with quick 
inilcing step and extravagant gestures, it rather 


suggested associations with Bedlam. But Lady 
Popham could assume a very winning manner 
when she chose, despite-her absurdities. And 
she bestowed so gracious a welcome on Mrs. 
Saxelby as to put that lady at her ease imme- 
diately. 

‘** Arthur, give Mrs. Saxelby your arm, and 
take her to my sofa in the little drawing-room.” 

Captain Skidley advanced somewhat timidly. 
Bashfulness was not usually his most marked 
defect, but he had not forgotten Mabel’s bow. 
However, on seeing the gentle, lady-like widow, 
looking very fair and pretty in her dove-colored 
silk dress, his spirits rose again, and he conduct- 
ed her to the sofa with much gallantry. He even 
remained by her side talking to her for some time, 
and as she listened with seemingly absorbed at- 
tention to every thing he said, and looked very 
sweetly at him out of her soft blue eyes, the Hon- 
orable Arthur Skidley was afterward heard to de- 
clare that you might say what you liked about 
Miss Bell, or whatever her name was, but that, 
in his deliberate judgment, she wasn’t a patch 
upon her mother. 

Lady Popham drew Mabel’s arm through her 
own, and made the tour of the rooms with her. 

** Are you tired?” she asked, at length. ‘* You 
are very pale. So good of you to be here. Come 
into my little drawing-room: Mrs. Saxelby is 
there. I have a special sofa there off which 
bores are warned more or less civilly. I retain 
a body-guard of lads for that service. They find 
it amusing. ‘The average boyish intellect is not 
of a high order, I find. ’ 

So chatting, she made her way.to the special 
sofa, where Mrs, Saxelby was already installed. 
As Mabel was about to seat herself a young lady 
pressed forward through the throng and took her 
hand. ‘*Dear Miss Earnshaw,” she said; ‘* wel- 
come!” It was Geraldine O’Brien. ‘The two 
girls interchanged a few cordial words im a low 
voice. “I want to talk to you comfortably,” 
said Miss O’Brien. ‘*Can’t we get out of this 
mob for five minutes? ‘There is a quiet nook in 
the conservatory behind the hall; will you come 
with me?” 

Mabel glanced at Lady Popham, but that lady 
was occupied with a new arrival—a poet who 
dated the decline of English poetry from Chau- 
cer, and was anxious to found a school for the 
revival of the golden days of literature. He had 
written some very pretty things, and had had 
them printed in black letter. He had brought 
with him a copy of his latest production to pre- 
sent to Lady Popham, who inspected it through 
her eye-glass. ‘*Charming!” she murmured. 
** I can’t make out a word of it. How quaint!” 

**You would soon read it with a very little 
practice,” said the poet. ‘*As a mere question 
of beauty it is vastly superior to our square, an- 


gular type.” 
** What's this word ?” asked my lady, ‘*Chan- 
cery ?” 


**Oh no, not Chancery, certainly! By no 
means. It is—let me—see, * chauntynge.’ 
Chanting—singing, you know.” 

‘*To be sure: Chauntynge! Very quaint.” 

Seemg the old lady thus occupied, Mabel ven- 
tured to glide away with Miss O’Brien. But 
they had not gone many steps before Lady Poph- 
shrill voice called to them tostop. ‘*Where 
are you going, youtwo?” she screamed. ‘‘ Now, 
Geraldine, that's your doing. Méchante! Why 
are you picking my pocket of Miss Bell in that 
manner ¢” 

‘**Godmamma, I don’t want to steal her; only 
to Lorrow her for five minutes. May I not?” 

**Umph! It’s uncommonly bad manners, but 
I suppose youmay. Bring her back punctually, 
scioccherella !” 

The two girls walked away together. They 
descended the stairs and entered a little conserv- 
atory opening from the hall. It was full of per- 
fume and color, though the latter was subdued 
bythe faint light of a single alabaster lamp that 
hung in the doorway. 

‘*T was so glad to hear of your coming here,” 
said Geraldine. 

‘*] dare say you were surprised too, Miss 
O’Brien. But 1 hope you will not think me 
guilty of any disrespect to Lady Popham, when 
I tell you that my great—nay, my only—in- 
ducement to come was the prospect of seeing 
you,” 

" **Was it, indeed? And I wished to see you 
so much! And to say a word about our friends 
the Charlewoods.” 

It was the very subject on which Mabel had 
desired to speak. She had been debating in her 
own mind how she should introduce the topic, 
and Geraldine broached it thus simply, and at 
once. 

**Oh, Miss O’Brien,” said Mabel, ‘‘ are they 
in London? Are they doing well? I heard, 
by an odd accident, something of Mr. Clement 
® Charlewood. But he was said to be quite alone, 
and in great poverty. You, of course, have 
heard all particulars respecting the family while 
you were abroad with Augusta.” 

‘*Augusta! Don’t talk to me of Augusta! 
She is the most cold-hearted, selfish— Well, 
perhaps it does not become me to speak of it, 
but her indifference to her family disgusts me. 
It was a very long time before | could prevail 
on her to let me know their address in London. 
I do not think she would have given it to me at 
all but for her husband. Malachi at last laid 
positive commands on her; and then she apolo- 
gized for the vulgar neighborhood in which they 
were living! Is it not incredible?” 

** Then they are a// in London ?” 

**Oh yes; all of them. I went to see Mrs. 
Charlewood directly I got to town. There were 
only she and Penelope at home. Both looked 
worn, but Penny especially so. She was pale 
and very thin, but as full of courage and energy 
as ever.” 


the¥+-is MrgCharlewood likely to do 


well in his new’engagement ?” 


‘*He? There can be no doubt of his do- 
ing well any where, I should say. But there is 
trouble about that wretched boy Walter. Lis 
poor mother confided the whole story to me 
whén Penny was out of the room, engaged in 
some household duties. Walter is clerk in a 
West-End bank. His employers have been for 
some time dissatisfied with his carelessness; but 
the other day there was a serious inquiry into 
some of his accounts. A sum of money could 
not be accounted for. It was not a large sum, 
but—” 

**Good Heavens! You do not mean that they 
suspected his honesty ?” 

**[ can not say that, exactly. Mrs. Charle- 
wood did not tell her story very clearly ; and she 
was crying very much, poor soul! But the mat- 
ter ended in Mr. M‘Culloch being spoken to. 
He is the head of the building firm that employs 
Clement, and had given some kind of guarantee 
to these banking people for Walter. Clement 
managed to persuade him that his brother had 
been merely guilty of inaccuracy. The money 
was forthcoming, Walter was sharplyeadmon- 
ished, and the affair blew over. But Mrs. 
Charlewood said they had lived m constant 
dread and anxiety ever since.” ; 

As Miss O’Brien spoke the idea dawned on 
Mabel’s mind that her manner and. language 
were not those of a girl who had once been 
Clement Charlewood’s affianced wife. Could it 
be that she should be on such terms of unembar- 
rassed friendship with the whole family if she 
had broken an engagement of marriage with 
Clement on the score of his ruin and poverty ? 
While she was so thinking, Geraldine said, 
abruptly, **I wonder what the truth was about 
that money !” 

** About the money ?” 

**'The money that was missing at the bank. 
I have a private theory of my own about the 
matter, that I can't help believing to be the true 
one.” 

Mabei turned pale, and looked at her inquir- 
ingly. 

**My theory,” pursued Geraldine, in a low 
voice, **is that Walter took the money for some 
temporary need, intending to return it: that he 
was unable to do so; that Clement suspected 
the truth, and, at the cost cf a hard struggle and 
sacrifice, himself replaced— Whats that?’ 

** What?” 

‘** A rustling noise among the flowers there by 
the door. Did you not hear it ?” 

They listened. All was still until the opening 
of a door up stairs let forth a gust of sound— 
voices talking and laughing, and the crisp notes 
of a plano-forte. 

**Come,” said Geraldine, ** I shall be scolded 
for having detamed you so long. I return to 
Ireland at the end of this month. I may come 
and see you before | go away, may | not ?’ 

As the two girls lett the conservatory and ad- 
vanced to the staircase they found Alfred Tres- 
cott on the lowest step, having apparently just 
descended. Ile bowed, and stood aside in si- 
lence to make way-for them. Mabel, mindful 
of Corda’s visit, spoke to him. 

‘*We were so glad to have your sister, Mr. 
Trescott,” she said. ‘* You must let her come 
again soon.” 

Then the ladies passed up the stairs. Geral- 
dine pressed Mabel’s arm to her side impulsively. 

‘* Forgive me,” she whispered, *‘ for speaking 
of it, but I can not refrain from saying how re- 
joiced | was to hear that you were not engaged 
to that young man.” 

**7 engaged to him? What in Heaven’s name 
do you mean ?” 

**No, no; godmamma said that you had re- 
fused him. She was a little angry at first, but 
I suppose he has talked her over.” 

** It is due to him, Miss O’Brien, to say (since 
you have heard so much) that Mr. Trescott has 
behaved well since—since making that unfortu- 
nate mistake. I believe he now regrets it as 
much as [.” 

‘**That’s well,” replied Geraidine. ‘* But yet 
—don’t trust him, don’t believe in him, don't be 
off your guard with him. I can not tell you 
why, but | have a shrinking horror of him. Did 
you ever catch @ snake's eye? Ididonce. Don't 
laugh. Iam perfectly serious. It was in some 
exhibition or other that I saw the brute coiled 
up quite motionless in a glass cage. ‘The peo- 
ple with me were lost in admiration. It was a 
richly-marked reptile, covered with bright waves 
and bands of color, with lines of fine black tra- 
cery running through them. My frends were 
holding forth on the beauty of its speckled skin. 
My attention was caught and bound fast by the 
creature’s glittering eves that were fixed upon 
me. Cold, bright, venomous, cruel. ‘There was 
such a pitiless wickedness in their fixed gaze 
that I understood for the first time the stories 
of little birds giving up all hope and fluttering 
helplessly into the jaws of a serpent. Ugh! | 
was cold with horror. Well—I never look at 
Alfred Trescott’s beautiful eyes without a sensa- 
tion of dread, ‘They are so exactly like that 
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snake's! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Mover Ov.” — Policemen make capital mimics— 
they are so very clever at taking people off! 


About the year 1685 the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
paseed a resolution that “‘no member thereof should 
come to the House barefoot, or eat his bredthand cheese 
on the steps.” 


— 


ror Tur Torers.—A Drunkard’s face has been 
described as “‘a cluster of carbuncles, with a ruby 
scenter.” 


‘*Dr. W—— on one occasion received no fee for 
marr) ing @ parsimonious couple, and meeting them 
several months after at a social gathering, took up 
their baby, and exclaimed: 

“*I believe I have a mortgage on this child !” 

Baby's papa, rather than have an explanation be- 
fore the company, quietly handed over a V. 


A Lrouttep Crecrz.—When the celebrated Lord Cas- 
tlereagh was stopping once to change horses at somo 
very poverty-stricken post-station in Ireland, his car- 
riage was surrounded by be.svars, who implered him 
in all the eager accents of native entreaty for charity. 
Taking no notice of their appeals, he sat cold and un- 
moved till the horses were ready to start, when a very 
miserable-looking fellow approached the carriage and 
said, in a voice of persuasive entreaty, “One six- 
pence, my lord—only one little sixpence, and it will 
treat all your friends in Ireland |” 


— 


A Man or Low Extraction—<A cheap dentist. 


A great big salmonolored lady, of the African per- 
suasion, weighing something less than a ton and a 
half, dressed ‘‘to kill,” and a ‘“hornet's nest” sticking 
out upon the back of her head, was waddling alony 
the streets of a Southern city. She was “ observed o 
all observers.” A young lady whose back bair was 
puiled so very tight that she looked as if she was 
walking on her toes, and as if she had been driven too 
far into her short dress with a sledge hammer, stopped 
to view the “cullud lady” with a critic’s eye, not to 
‘‘pass her imperfections by.” Both stopped and 
(weeny at each other a moment, when the “lady in 
ylack” struck a theatrical attitude, and said: “Law 
me, Miss, you needn't be standin’ dar grinnin’ at me, 
kase the Lord knows you'se a bi¢ger curiosity to look 
at than Lis.” They parted in peace, 


Lecat.—Talent alone avails our lawyers, and an 
humble origin is no bar to the bench! 
A farmer's boy advertises in a Kentucky paper for 
a wife. He says: 
‘“‘He wants to know if she can milk, 
And make his bread and butter, 
And go to meeting withont silk, 
To make a show and epiutter; 
He'd like to know if it would hurt 
Her hands to take up stitches, 
Or sew the buttons on his shirt, 
Or make a pair of breeches.” 
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A Turne To or !—A galvanic bat- 
tery. 


<< 


Some people can not take a joke even if it is thrown 
at them. very good story is told in connection 
with Mr. Griswold, a humorous writer and lecturer, 
who is known under the nom de plume of “ The Fat 
Contributor.” In the course of a burlesque lecture on 
the discovery of America, he said: “* Columbus, after 
thinking of the matter for an hour by the town clock, 
turned off the gas, and went to bed.” After the lec- 
ture, a man graveiy remarked, “‘ Mr. Griswold, I liked 
your lecture very much; but you made-a mistake in 
saying Columbus turned off the gas. America was 
discovered in 1492, and they didn’t know any anne 
about gas until tong after that. I guess they use 
petroleum in those days.” 

“Very good,” laughed Griswold, “very good, in- 
deed; I owe you for a hint. I'll work that in some 
time.” 

‘It’s no joke, Mr. Griswoid,” returned the man; 
‘‘I can show you your mistake in a history, if you'll 
walk over to my house.” 

For the first time the lecturer perceived his com- 
panion was really in earnest, and half an hour was re- 
quired to explain that the whole lecture was a bur- 
lesque. 

Ah, yes,” was the response, “‘I see now; but why 
didn’t you say so, my friend ?” 


The Rev. Dr. P——, visiting a country c.ergyman, 
requested permission to preach to his congregation, 
which his friend consented to, on cond.tion that he 
adapted the ianguage of his sermon to the 1.literate 
capacities of his parishioners, and that he used no 
hard words. After the sermon waa over, Dr. P—— 
asked his friend whether he had not strictly ob-erved 
the conditions? The other replied that he had used 
several words beyond the comprehension of his hear- 
ers, and instanced the word felicity, for which he 
wouid have substituted happiness. Dr. P—— con- 
tended that one word was as piain as the other; and, 
to prove it, proposed ca..ing the plowman, and put- 
ting it to him, which was done. 

‘Well, Robin, do you know the meaning of the 
word felicity?" 

‘s Ees, Sir,” said Robin, scratching his head, and 
endeavoring to look wise, “ees, I thinks as how I 

” 


does. 
“Well, Robin. speak up.” ‘ 
‘Wy, Sir, I doesn't disactly, but I thinks it’s some’at 
inside of a pig.” 


An inebriatec correspondent wishes to know if 
young ladies who like to see their own reflections in 
the mirror are properly described as being “a little 
too fond of their z.ass ?" 


— > 


‘* Papa,” said a bright-eyed litt:e gir: one day, “I 
believe mamma .oves you better’n she does me.” 
Papa held doubts on that subject, but concluded that 
it was not best to deny the soft impeachment. She 
meditated thoughtfully about it for some. time, evi- 
dently construing her father’s silence as unfavorable 
to her side. ‘‘ Well,” said she at last, “I s'pose it's 
ali right ; you're the biggest, and it takes more to love 
you.’ 


Srrrxtno.—The oniy men whom strikes benefit— 
Clockmakers. 


An exquisite at Saratoga had a diamond pin of great 
magnifying power, and seeing a man with a large dia- 
mond said to him, “ That’s a nice diamond.” “ Yes.” 
“A first-rate stone.” “Yes.” “Now, I s’pose that 
stone must be worth fifteen hundred dollars, but then 


I'm no epicure I" 


— 


Why is a king who can’t talk :ike his dominions !— 
Because he is a king dumb. 


Punch reports the speech of an Irish M.P. who 
thought Ireland was overtaxed. “Take a tenth of our 
income, Sir? Ay, they do, and they'd take 4 twenti- 
eth, if they dared.” 


— 


“One m:ght have heard a pin fall,” 1s a proverbial 
expression of silence; but it has been eclipsed by the 
French phrase, ‘‘ You might have heard the unfolding 
of a lady’s cambric handkerchief.” 

A cross old bachelor says: “* The reason why women 
do not cut themselves in two by tight lacing is because 
they lace around the heart, and that is so hard they 
can not affect it.” : 


Is ‘‘ chaff” the more reprehensibie in oid or in youn 


ople?—In young people, certainiy; because, al- 
though it’s bad-in-age, it’s most unquestionably woree 
in youth! 


— 


From Tue East.—The Sultan has had his first ride 
behind his new locomotive, inaugurating a new line 
of policy in conservative Islam. The Turkish ladies 
are also about to adopt Parisian fashions, and, in this 
age of steam, are guing to take to long trains. 


When ie it difficult to get one’s watch out 02 one’s 
pocket ?—When it’s (s)ti g there. 


‘May I have a word in private ?” inquired a respect- 
able-looking man of a Bostonian warden at the close 
of a recent election-day. ‘Certainly, Sir,” was the 
reply; “happy to accommodate you.” “May I ask 
you who keeps open house over this election?” He 
was informed that the station-house would probably 
be open all night, but if he wanted oysters and Cham- 
pagne he would be obliged to pay for them. 
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MICHAEL FARADAY. a 


agraphs, which commenced in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1831, and which were collected 


= and republished in three volumes, appearing re- 


Micuaet Farapay, th inent chemist 
TSS SS SSS. spectively in 1839, in 1844, and in 1855. 


whose portrait we give on this page, died on 
~ 


August 25. In him Europe has lost one of the 
men who have most promoted its civilization— 
a man whose sole aim in life was the pursuit of 
truth; who, in the most difficult, the most ab- 
struse, the most laborious questionings of na- 
ture, such as strain to their utmost tension all 
the powers of the brain and gill the energies ot 
the physical constitution, songht for no other re- 
ward than the right understanding of the works 
of nature; than the true interpretation of those 
immutable laws of force which make the deep- 
est mysteries of nature intelligible to the think- 
ing mind, and which, by substituting distinct 
facts for vague apprehensions, .gradually relieve 
humanity from, the errors of superstition, with 
its necessary accompaniments of fear and cru- 
elty. It was the sustaining hope of Farapay’s 
soul to bring light into dark places. 

In 1812, when nineteen years of age, Fara- 

DAY was presented with a ticket to attend Sir. ~~ 
Humpurey Davy’s chemical lectures at the Brit- 
ish Royal Institution. He took full notes of the 
lectures, and, panting to be emancipated from 
his almost mechanical occupation as a_ book- 
binder, and to be enlisted in the service of sci- . SSS 
ence, he ventured to send his notes to Sir Hum- : 
PHREY, and to explain to him his views and wish- 
es. The way thus opened led to.the gradual 
fulfillment of all the young student’s aspirations. 
In,1813_Farapay was appointed Davy's assist- 
ant'in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, 
with which his name has ever since been identi- 
fied. In 182! he made the discovery of the re- 
ciprocal relations of electricity and magnetism, 
which may be taken as the commencement of 
the long-continued researches in electricity which 
have made that science what it is, and have per- 
haps most largely contributed to Farapay’s sci- 
entific reputation. 

In 1823 came his admission, as corresponding 
member, to the French Academy of Sciences, 
and in 1825 his election as Fellow of the Royal 
Society. The ‘*Chemical Manipulation” was 
published in 1827—a book of the utmost value 
to those engaged in chemical experiments, and 
from which the most practiced might have learn- 
ed as well as the youngest beginner. His meth- 
ods of experimenting were. always beautiful and 
simple, and his resources boundless, while, at 
the same time, he indulged little in the luxury 
of expensive apparatus, and the damage done 
by breakage of glass in his laboratory was in- 
credibly small. His handling was as careful 
and delicate as the conception and general man- 
agement of his experiment were far-sighted and —, 
original. The result of his chemical discover- > 
ies were announced from time to time in a se- 
ries of papers with consecutively-numbered par- 


— 
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“‘NEWS FOR THE LIGHT-SHIP”—A PASSING STEAMER DELIVERING PAPERS 


WN 


NEWS FOR THE LIGHT-SHIP. 


Iw the *‘ good old times” before the cable was 
laid the frequently occurring scene which we jl- 
lustrate on this page, showing a passing steamer 
delivering newspapers to a Light-ship, was one 
which interested and conperned almost every 
body. ‘The picture illustrates one of the means 
by which the country got its news in advance of 
a steamer’s arrival. In the old times, for in- 
stance, a vessel passing Sandy Hook look-out on 
its way to New York would deliver a file of its 
latest papers, and the news agent at Sandy Hook 
would telegraph the points of the news therein 
contained, so that not only was the coming of the 
ship announced before she had reached port, but 
the more important facts of the news which she 
brought were published throughout the country. 
Instances are on record where a vessel has given 
‘SS its news to the Sandy Hook Light-ship and be- 
Ss fore she has been moored at her dock, not only 
was Wall Street convulsed by her intelligence, 
but New Orleans and San Francisco have been 
reading it. Since the laying of the cable the 
glory of the steamships have, in this respect, de- 
parted ; their news is anticipated, and the court- 
esy of delivering the papers to Light-ships is one 
which concerns only the keepers thereof. But as 
any thing unusual is a relief to the monotony of 
a sea voyage this courtesy is one which is fre- 
quently practiced. 


~ 


WRECK OF THE “JOHN T. FORD.” 


We have already given a full account of the 
disastrous voyage of the four American seamen 
who undertook to cross the Atlantic in a small 
boat, called the John 7. Ford, which capsized in 
the open sea on the 19th of August, with the loss 
of three lives, the sole survivor being afterward 
picked up and brought into the port of London. 
We give on page 653 a view of the wreck of the lit- 
tle vessel, which went ashore on the Wexford 
coast of Ireland. It appears by the latest ac- 
counts that the Ford was capsized once before 
her final disaster, but immediately righted again. 
She lost all her oil, however, which was neces- 
sary for the light at her compass, and the crew 
suffered much from cramp and the loss of water. 
‘The hands then cut up the boards that secured 
the ballast and the internal fittings, in order to - 
burn and obtain a light for the compass. Heavy 
sales from the 8S. W. to E.N.E. were experienced, 
with a cross sea, and on Monday, the 19th of 
August, she bore up for Cork, when, about 10.30 


TO*A LIGHT-SHIP.—[Drawn sr W. L. Sueprarp. 
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p.M., @ terrific sea struck the boat 
and turned her over, and, the bal- 
last boards being gone, the ballast 


shifted and was thrown into the —— 


water, and the boat kept turning = 
over as the four persons endeavored = 
to get on her, until the lad got en- : 
tangled between the ngging andthe , == 

mast, when she was kept steady. 
The men were upon the boat until ae 
noon of the following day, though = — 
frequently washed off by the seas. Be 
Ultimately, however, the mate Suer- = 
inc, the lad Murruy,, and Captain 
GovuLp, one after another, were = 


washed off the bottom of the boat == 


and drowned. ArmstRoNG alone 
remained on her until 4 a.m. of the z 


23d, when the ship Aerolite, Cap- ) = 


tain ALLEYNE, of Liverpool, dis- 


cerned the shreds of canvas flying == 


from the oar which he was enabled =—— 
to raise, and bore down tohim. In < 
a very exhausted condition, and ‘al- 
most insensible, he was taken off the 
bottom of the boat and got on board 
the Aerolite, where he received every 
kindness. On the following day 
he was transferred on board the 
Mary Blake, from Antigua, which 
brought him on to London. He 
was then taken care of by the Amer- 
ican Consul, and has been well at- 
tended to at the Sailors’ Home in 
London. 
=4 


A VOICE THAT CHARMED. 


Since his father’s death Guy Brit- 
ton, with his old housekeeper, had 
lived alone at the Elms. A natu- 
rally retiring disposition had com- 
bined with the circumstances of his 
early training to make him avoid so- / 
ciety; and although still young, he 


seemed to the villagers already middle - aged. | 


A less healthful nature might have preyed upon 
itself, growing morbid and morose with solitude, 
but Britton’s mind and hand were alike too busy 
to droop for lack of exercise. Indoors he had 
his books for company; outside there were his, 
farm-laborers to be directed, and a hundred plans 
of improvement to be arranged and matured. 
Nature, whom he loved, opened for him a page 
of wonderful illuminations, His lands stretched 
along a river valley unsurpassed in quiet beauty: 
full of still places where, shut in by the thick 
foliage of the wood from all inharmonious sights 
and sounds, one might sit, as it were, between 
two heavens, the one reaching far and blue above, 
the other mirrored in the smooth stream below. 

It was in these years of self-contained and act- 
ive restfulness—to use a seeming paradox—that 
Britton gathered strength for a very different aft- 
er-life. But it is not of that after-life—striking 
its roots deeply into the foundations of society, 
and overarching so many burdened and sorrow- 
ful ones with its beneficent shadow—that my 
short story has to do. 

Adjoining the Elms was the summer residence 
of the Gibsons, a family of little education or na- 
tive refinement, who, having been suddenly made 
rich by speculation, devoted their best efforts to 
the task of maintaining an appearance becoming 
their wealth. Season by season Britton dreaded 
the opening of the house. ‘The very presence 
of his neighbors, with their train of company, 
their showy dress, and boisterous mirth, seemed 
to hurt the simplicity of his own home. Mrs. 
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WRECK OF THE SCHOONER “JOHN T. FORD.” 


Gibson, confusing her servants with contradict- 
ory orders, or scolding them for real or fancied 
remissness, little suspected that the tone in which 
she exercised her brief authority was itself a proof 
of her unfitness for the circles to which she as- 
pired. 

The familiar friendship of the master of the 
Elms was a good upon which her heart was set, 
and she plied poor Guy accordingly with her 
most transparent blandishments —he groaning 
in spirit, meanwhile, at her inability to see how 
utterly they were wasted. 

Going, one day, to speak with Mr. Gibson on 
some business, Guy, as he came near the house, 
heard a voice singing. He could not distinguish 
the words, but the melody seemed familiar. He 
thought he must have heard it long ago, and as 
he listened the perplexed memory shaped itself 
into a vision of his mother rocking back and forth 
in the summer twilight, and singing him to sleep. 
His eves grew moist with the rush of tender rec- 
ollections, and still the sweet, thrilling voice sang 
on, Who could it be? Could such a voice be- 
long to any inmate of that house? Impossible! 
And while he wondered the song ceased, and a 
face appeared for a moment at the window. He 
had just time to take it in at a glance—the deli- 
cate, high-bred features, informed throughout 
with a sad thoughtfulness; the large blue eyes 
half veiled by their dark lashes; the brown hair 
pushed back in wavy masses; the clear skin, its 
fairness heightened by the effect of the mourn- 
ing-dress below. 

The girl who answered Guy’s ring showed him 


WHAT A MISTAKE. 
Aunt. ‘* Have you brought my Gloves, Polly ?” 


Poity. “Yes, Aunty, and your 


Long Curl too, which was Lying on the Table,” 


| 


into the parlor, where Mr. and Mrs. Gibson sat 
over their lunch. Mrs. Gibson's face glowed 
with pleasure. 

‘*My dear Mr. Britton, we're so glad to see 
you! Just to think,” with a reproachful smile, 
‘**that you haven't been in before since we came 
down! Why, ‘twas no more than yesterday that 
I was telling Mr. Gibson that I didn't believe 
there was a man living with more of a literary 
taste than Mr. Britton. It’s a lovely trait of 
character, indeed, I said. But then theres a 
body's health to be thought of, and the claims 
of society, you know, Mr. Britton.” 

Guy found it quite impossible to resist the 
pressing invitation given him to lunch; and be- 
ing seated, an unwilling victim, with plate and 
napkin on his knee, he was treated to a runngng 
fire of conversation, 

‘*T heard some one singing very finely as I 
came in,” said Guy, bringing in his short sen- 
tence by a dextrous flank movement. 

‘* Yes,” answered Mrs. Gibson, delightedly ; 
‘*that was Miss Deane, the new governess that 
I’ve got for the children. They do say that her 
voice is remarkable, and I’m glad to find you 
think so, Mr. Britton—so good a judge as you 
are; as I tell Mr. Gibson, ‘ What a genteel taste 
Mr. Britton has in every thing!’ My children 
all have a taste for music—you ought to have 
heard Professor Grindelwald compliment Janet- 
ta’s voice, Mr. Britton! And when I think how 
necessary it is that they should have the best 


teachers that money can procure I do feel that | 


it’s a real Providence to have found Miss Deane.”’ 


\= 
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** Who is she, Mrs. Gibson ?” 

**Oh, she brought the very best 
of references, Mr. Britton. I make 
it a point never to take any one into 
my service’’—emphatically—‘* that 
don’t bring the very best of refer- 
ences. She came to me from the 
Hartsteins— you know the Hart- 
steins, Mr. Britton—one of the first 
families in the city. A minister her 
father was; she’s an orphan. Her 
only fault is, that she’s inclined to be 
a little above her business; but I 
sha'n’t be troubled with that. As I 
tell Mr. Gibson, when I hire any 
body and pay them with my money 
I just give them to understand that 
they and their time belong to me.” 


the smile on Mrs. Gibson's florid 
face as she spoke that made Guy 
shudder at its possible connection 
with the delicate, refined face at the 
window. 

** Just walk into the music-room, 
Mr. Britton; I would admire to have 
you hear her.” 
gee? *“*I hope I shall not intrude upon 

=: Miss Deane?” answered Guy, rising 
with some hesitation. 

**Intrude?” Mrs. Gibson raised 
her eyebrows in sgrprise; ‘* of 
course she will be pleased to do 
whatever I wish.” ' 

Lura Deane stood at the piano, 
patiently following the slow move- 
ments of little Flora Gibson's weary 
fingers over the keys. 

** Miss Deane,” said Mrs. Gibson, 
imperiously, and without deigning 
any other introduction, ‘‘I want 
you to play and sing one of your 
very best pieces for my friend Mr. 
Britton.” 

Miss Deante’s cheek flushed faint- 
ly as she returned Guy's bow, and sat down at 
the instrument. She struck a few chords and 
sang ‘** The Captive Knight.” As first, like Ten- 
nyson’s Lelia, she ‘‘struck such warbling fury 
through the words” that Guy sa-v the gleam of 
spear and banner, heard the, peal of the trumpet, 
and the rush and clamor of the host; then came 
the wild, impassioned longing of the captive, and 
at last the wail of despair over his dead hope of 
liberty. 

Guy had never before been more profoundly 
stirred. ‘This girl sang her very soul into her 
words. Such expression could not be mere art, 
he thought—it must be an outgrowth of her own 
experience. 

‘** You have given me a wonderful pleasure, 
Miss Deane,” he said, in a low tone, as she fin- 
ished ; and Mrs. Gibson, in the full tide of volu- 
ble discourse, led the way from the room. 

Sitting alone that evening in his pleasant li- 
brary Guy was conscious of a vague sense of 
loneliness quite at variance with the soft light 
and warm coloring of the room. Miss Deane’s 


face seemed to mingle itself indefinably with his 


unrest; and the werds and melody he had heard 
sang themselves over and over in his memory. 
He rose and went out-of-doors, and looking over 
the hedge, saw her slender figure pacing slowly 
to and fro in the moonlight. She moved wearily, 
he fancied, and he thrilled with a longing to speak 
to her and comfort het. Some great sorrow had 
set its seal upon her face, he thought. Had not 
Mrs. Gibson called her an orphan? What a sad 
fate to be thrust out homeless into the great world 
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A CRUEL TEST. 


Wiwow Gay. “Ah! Mr. Fitzborus, is that you? Before you come in will you be so kind—I've 
my Reticule out of the Window—f it’s not too much Trouble, will you Piek it up for me, 


dropped 
Please Does Re look as if he could ?} 


There was a hardness underlying | 
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—a nature so fine as hers must be subject to the 
coarseness and caprice of an employer like Mrs. 
Gibson! The very idea was revolting. ‘Then 
there floated in a yision of a face like hers oppo- 
site him at his solitary meals, or beside his study- 
fire in the long winter evenings—a face from 
which all traces of sadness should be gone, and 
in their place the brightness of new hope and 
trusting love. But while he dreamed, an uncon- 
scious smile softening his features, the figure dis- 
sxppeared in the shadow of the tall mansion ; and 
the yoice of his housekeeper at his elbow broke 
the unwonted spell. 

The next day he saw Miss Deane walking in 
the garden with the young Gibsons. He hoped 
she might come near enough for him to speak to 
her; but she did not seem to see him, busy with 
his pruning-scissors at the hedge. He could only 
look on from a distance, noting her graceful, 
quiet mien, and her gentle patience with the 
wayward children. Yet he found that, as time’ 
passed, even such transient glimpses had won- 
derful power to brighten his days. Occasionally 
there was a bow of recognition, a word or two of 
courteous commonplace—once a longer conyver- 
sation. which charmed Guy by its revelation of a 
mind richly stored—no more than that until one 
evening, strolling down to the water’s edge, he 
came suddenly upon Miss Deane, sitting with 
her port-folio on her lap, making a little sketch 
of the river and the opposite bank. 


‘* Pray don’t rise, Miss Deane. You sketch, 


J see.”’ 


‘*Only a little, I am quite untaught.” She 
held out the unfinished penciling as she spoke. 

Guy looked at it_in the light. ‘‘ You havea 
native aptitude in that direction, then,” he said; 
**but if you will permit me a suggestion, I think 
I can show you a better position than this. 
Ilere, that group of trees hides from you one of 
the very finest points of the landscape, but just 


inside my gate is a rustic seat, from which the. 


whole view opens up most charmingly. Will 
you come ?” 

Miss Deane accepted the invitation with un- 
affected pleasure, but scarcely was her paper ad- 
justed again, ‘under Guy’s superintendence, be- 
fore Mrs. Gibson appeared upon the river-path in 
front of them. Guy saw a look of surprised dis- 
pleasure darken over the lady’s face, and walked 
quickly to the gate, hoping to avert the rising 


storm. 


‘*Walk in, Mrs. Gibson,” he said, with his 
most winning smile, *‘ vou -have not seen the 
view which I have had opened up through these 
pines. «I have just persuaded Miss Deane to 
bring in her paper and pencil and make a 
sketch.” 

‘** Thank you, Mr. Britton, ] haven’t time just 
now.” She lucked at her watch, shutting the 
case with a spiteful snap. ‘* Miss Deane, do you 
know that it’s very near school time ?” 

‘**T will go in directly,” was the quiet answer. 


**T must have mistaken the hour.” 


As the two walked away together Mrs. Gibson 
said, in a tone which, though not intended for 
lis ears, Guy could not avoid overhearing, ‘‘ Miss 
ldeane, I never was more astonished in my life! 
“uch boldness as this from a person in my em- 
ploy! Going alone into a gentleman’s grounds 
like that! Making a sketch indeed!” 

The reply was inaudible. Guy flushed to his 
very finger-tips with anger, but reflecting that 


. Miss Deane’s mortification would doubtless be 


increased by the knowledge that he had heard 
the cruel words, he pressed back the indignant 
sentences that rose to his lips. 

From the moment his resolution was taken. 
**She shall not long be subject to that woman's 
petty tyranny—not if I can win her for myself,” 
he said, closing his lips tightly as he walked up 
the garden path. 

*’ Early on the following day he saw the Gibsons 
drive away with a party of guests, followed by a 
light wagon packed with al the equipments of a 
rustic picnic. Miss Deane was not of the num- 
ber: indeed he had noticed that she very rarely 
shared any of their frequent pleasure excursions. 

**She is alone; I will speak to her this very 
day,” he thought. 

As he passed up the avenue that afternoon he 
started to hear her voice again as on the first day 
when he had mether. He stood still a moment, 
and the words came floating to his ear on the 
wings of a melody sadder than any thing he had 
ever heard: 

‘Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill! 


Late, late, so late! but we can enter still! 
Too late! Too late! ye can not enter now !” 


Following with his eyes the direction of the 
sound, he saw her sitting on the grass, half hid- 
den by a trellis which supported some clamber- 
ing vine. ‘The last note died away in a tremu- 
lous sob, and burying her face in her hands she 
burst into a spasm of weeping. 

Guy stood irresolute, fearing to startle her by 
a sudden approach, but as a dry twig broke be- 
neath his foot she turned quickly and recognized 
him. She rose hastily, dashing away her tears, 
und her face glowing with painful embarrassment. 
Guy was at her side in an instant. 

_ “i beg a thousand pardons,” he said, hurried- 
iv; *‘indeed I did not mean to come upon you 
su suddenly 

; ** The family are absent for the day, Mr. Brit- 
on. 

**I know it—I don’t wish to see them. Miss 
Deane, they are miserably unkind to you here!” 
said Guy, impulsively. 

** No, no, it is not that! they do not mean it.” 
she answered, striving to regain composure ; ‘cit 
is because I am so utte_ly alone—alone! Be- 
-lieve me, I am not often*so weak as this!” 

~** Oh, Miss Deane! if. you would only take a 
place in my heart and hy ne! ‘Tell me that you 
will give me the right to guard and comfort you! 
Be-my wife!” 

Her face lit up for a brief moment with strange 


radiance, then the light passed and left her calm 
and pale. 

‘* Mr. Britton,” she said, ‘‘ I need not tell you 
how totally unprepared I am for this. You do 
me a great honor—I thank you, but this can not 
be. You are not the man to be content in a 
marriage that had its origin in a mere sympathy, 
however noble; and forgive me that I say it, lone- 
ly and poor as I am, I should want more than 
that in my husband.” 

Guy would have interrupted her with passion- 
ate protestations, but she silenced him with quiet 
firmness. 

‘‘T am almost a stranger to you,” were her 
parting words; ‘sometime you will thank me 
for what may seem now like rank ingratitude.” 
She held out her hand with a sorrowful smile. 
Guy pressed it to his lips. 

** Miss Deane,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t wonder that 
my wretched abruptness has ruined my cause. 
Forgive it—and me. I am going away to-mor- 
row, on urgent business. I shall be at home in 
a fortnight, then I shall ask you to answer me 

The end of the fortnight brought Guy Britton 
batk ; but Lura Deane had been gone a week. 

‘‘T don’t know where she went,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, with something like a sneer, in answer to 
his anxious inquiry. ‘‘1 didn’t trouble myself 
to ask, and no references did she get from me 
either. The ungrateful piece! Wasn’t her quar- 
ter finished, did you say? Whatifitwas? She 
knew I depended on her. After all my kindness, 
too! It’s always the way with such people; as 
I tell Mr. Gibson, I might have expected it!” 

One Sabbath evening, two years later, Guy 
Britton walked up the broad aisle of a fashiona- 
ble city church, and taking the seat which the 
usher gave him, leaned back against the cushions 
with half-closed eyes, listening to the soft, sweet 
prelude of the organist. Suddenly a single voice 
rose up strong and clear. Her voice! it must 
be hers! The wide world could not hold such 
another! Still soared the strain, above the fret- 
ted arches and the vaulted roof, aspiring, ador- 
ing—like the lark alone with the morning, or the 
eagle bathing his fearless head in the very sun- 
light of heaven! 

Lura Deane, coming down the stairway of 
the orchestra, at close of service, saw Guy Brit- 
ton waiting at its foot. There was no demon- 
strative greeting; to the by-standers they might 
have parted but the day before. 

**)o you walk home?” he whispered. 

**Thank you, Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore,” said 
Miss Deane, aloud, ‘‘ you need not mind to go 
my way to-night—I have found a friend here.” 

She took his proffered arm, and they passed out 
into the lighted street. 

** My weeks have been years,” said Guy. ‘‘I 
have come for my answer.” 

She flashed one eager, questioning glance upon 
him, and as the lamplight shone full upon her 
face he saw it transfigured by a look that no- 
thing but death would ever take away —a look of 
perfect love and trust and rest, the home-com- 
ing of an exiled soul. 


A TRUE AGRARIAN. 


THEY call me a vagrant—well, what if they do? 
Am I any the worse because of the name? 
Little difference it makes if they only knew 
How a century hence ’twill be all the same— 
All the same, whether rich or poor, 
Gentleman, vagabond, knave, or fool ; 
Little of aught in this world we are sure; 
Take all you can get—that’s the safest rule. 


This sunlight here in the grass at my feet, 
The free wide air where the blithe birds call, 
And the broad blue heavens that smile so sweet, 
The Lord, as we name him, made for all ; 
3ut yon mansion there with the terraced grounds, 
And the graveled garden closely walled, 
Belong to the cove who just new passed, 
And are his exclusive by right so called. 


Now here’s a paradox—so you see 
I’ve something of learning by that word ; 
For, although a vagrant, I claim to be 
Just a trifle above the vulgar herd— 
This earth, my friend, you will not deny 
Was made for all: yet this swell with his gold 
These goodly acres all round may buy 
For him and his heirs to have and to hold— 


To have and to hold as pleases him best, 
While I, by this path that leads to the gate 
Where the twin stone lions are couched at rest, 
Stand gazing down on his broad estate ; 
Not a blade of grass, not a leaf or flower, 
Nor an apple that grows on a single tree, 
Is mine to have except by his leave, 
Though God made them all for him and for me. 


What is he better than I, forsooth, 
Though he rides in his carriage and takes his ease? 
Not a whit, I say; for, to tell the truth, 
I’m as free as he is to do as I please, 
And, save in these grounds that he calls his own, 
I may stroll wherever my footsteps tend ; 
Ah! the goods of this world by our creed ’tis shown 
Are strangely parceled, my worthy friend. 


There’s a brook down yonder that winds along, 
Sparkling out into fifty curves, 
Sweetly singing its glad free song, 
As hither and thither it gently swerves ; 
Under his window, curtained with lace, 
The same brook murmurs with sweetest flow, 
And all last night through my sleep it sang 
As I lay in the hedge there just below. 


So here’s one thing, at least, that we two men 
Have in common, this swell and I; 

Lord of this broad estate, but then 
It is all I know of under the sky. 

I’ll take, for my share of the house, say the whole— 
Two cocks in a hen-roost my taste doesn’t suit; 
Of the grounds—well, the garden, in which to stroll, - 

And the apple orchard because of the fruit. 


I’ll divide in my turn—let’s see—a knife 
With a broken blade, and this bit of twine; 
The first will answer to finish up life 
If your morbid fancies that way incline. 
Here’s a fish-hook, too, and a crust of bread— 
The crust I'll eat, the hook is for you. 
There’s the gardener coming this way, I see, 
So 1’) pull up stakes without further ado. 


A RACE EXTRAORDINARY! 


Some years ago a race was run at the Hague, 
in Holland, which for its novelty excited more 
than ordinary interest. It was between a fuast- 
trotting horse in harness and a full-grown hog ; 
single heat—distance, six English miles—for a 
wager of one thousand guilders. 

‘The circumstances which led to this unique 
trial of speed were as follows: At a sporting club 
at the Hague a young member of the club ex- 
patiated upon the beauty, symmetry, and ex- 
traordinary speed of a trotting horse he had that 
day purchased, expressing an eager desire to get 
up a match to prove the superior qualities of his 
horse. A gentleman, engaged in a hand at cards, 
but whose attention had been attracted by the 
ardent and impassioned remarks of the speaker, 
quietly remarked: ‘* Come, Sir; don’t be brag- 
ging so much about the swiftness of your horse, 
for I have a hog which, for a trifling wager, 1 
would not hesitate to run against him.” Peels of 
laughter greeted this strange proposal, to which— 
when partially subsided—the owner of ‘* Grunty” 
quietly interposed: ‘* Well, gentlemen, I now 
challenge to run my hog Nero against that gen- 
tleman’s fast trotter in harness, one straight heat, 
six English miles, for one thousand guilders 
aside.” ‘*Donel” ‘ Done!” was the eager re- 
sponse from many voices. ‘* Provided,” the chal- 
lenger resumed, ‘‘ that the horse carry two per- 
sons, and that fourteen days’ time be allowed me 
for trainingmy animal,” ‘* Agreed!” ** Agreed!” 
resounded all round; for the joke was deemed 
too good and too novel to give it the go-by. 

Preliminaries being satisfactorily arranged, and 
the stakes deposited, it was agreed that the match 
should come off that day fortnight at 11 o'clock 
A.M. precisely; and the beautiful avenue leading 
from the Hague to the sea-shore at Scheveningen 
was selected as the course. ‘The news of this ex- 
traordinary match for a trial of speed between a 
fast-trotting horse and a full-grown porker spread 
like wild-fire, and caused the most intense ex- 
citement, not alone in sporting circles, but among 
the people generally—all eager to see the fun. 
The day was anxiously looked for, and the train- 
ing of Nero began. 

On the first day poor Nero was starved ; strict 
orders having been given by his owner that no 
one should feed him, himself alone attending to 
that matter. On the second day Nero was pretty 
sharp set, when, punctually at eleven o’clock, his 
master made his appearance. A rope was se- 
curely fastened to one of his hind-trotters, and 
his master drove him, with many a kick and 
forcible persuasion, all the way over the course 
to Scheveningen, where he fed him upon a scanty 
meal of two herrings, which Nero ravenously de- 
voured; after which he had to trot it back to the 
Hague. It may be proper here to remark that 
the hog prefers fish to any other kind of food. 

On the third day Nero felt perfectly ravenous, 
but he had to bide his time, and his master had 
to resort to the strictest hog-discipline to start 
him off when, at eleven o’clock, he presented 
himself to drive him over the course. After a 
liberal and energetic application of the booted 
foot, and a little loud and angry discussion be- 
tween the respective parties, they arrived at their 
journey’s end, where Nero was regaled with three 
herrings, being one extra, and which he dis- 
patched voraciously in double-quick time, look- 
ing for more, but in vain. He was then, with 
much coaxing and kicking, persuaded to re- 
sume the return trip homeward, and which was 
safely accomplished, although not without con- 
siderable opposition, accompanied by vigorous 
squeeling and determined grunting on the part 
of Nero. 

On the fourth day, punctually at eleven o’clock, 
when his master presented himself, Nero seemed 
to understand somewhat the object of his call- 
ing ; he walked off not only without compulsion, 
but with considerable alacrity, at a good round 
pace, to get to his journey’s end, where his mas- 
ter regaled him not alone with his coveted din- 
ner of three herrings, but, as a reward for his 
tractability and good conduct, with one herring 
extra, and which Nero devoured with incredible 
velocity as soon as they came within reach of 
his grinders. 

On the fifth day Nero was fully up to the game, 
and his master experienced considerable ditticulty 
to keep up with him. At Scheveningen the usu- 
al allowance, now, of four herrings was placed 
at his disposal and disposed of by him in short 
metre. 

On the days following, and up to the time of 
the race, his master had no further difficulty with 
Nero but to keep up with him; Nero invariably 
taking the lead; although on the return trips the 
same difficulties always recurred. A vigorous 
application of boots was in such case the only 
convincing argument with Nero, who never could 
see the point nor comprehend the necessity of 
this back-track movement, and ever obstreper- 
ously squeeled and grunted his objections, deem- 
ing this extra exercise probably supertiuous to 
his health, as he had never shown any signs of 
either dyspepsia or indigestion. But, be that as 
it may, Nero had to submit to strict discipline, 
his master intending to thus train him up to fame 
and renown. 

On the ninth day Nero had become perfectly 
trained, and having grown extremely thin upon 
his scanty meals he now ran like a race-horse, 
a veritable Eclipse, invariably distancing his 
master, who followed with a fast trotting horse 
in harness. Both exercise and spare diet were, 
however, strictly adhered to up to the day pre- 
ceding the one on which the race was to come 


) off. On that, the thirteenth day, as on the first 


day, poor Nero was again starved. At the usual 
hour of eleven his master appeared, but Nero 
was doomed to disappoi no trot, no her- 
rings on that day. With eager eye and impa- 
tient t he signified his desire to be released 


- 


from his. pen, but alas, it was not so to be; he 


had to submit to a day of fasting and prayer—o; 
at least, prepare for the race. : 

On the fourteenth day both horse and hog ap- 
peared at the starting-post, eager for the race. 
It was a beautiful day, and the road was lined 
the entire distance, on both sides, with anxious 
and delighted spectators eager to see the sport. 
Punctually at eleven o'clock, at tap of drum, of 
they started, amidst shouts and hurrahs of the 
multitude. ‘The first two miles were close] y con- 
tested—it was emphatically a neck and neck race: 
but Nero, light as a feather (and having in his 
mind's eye, probably, his delectable meal), now 
fairly flew over the course, gradually leaving the 
horse behind, keeping the lead the entire dis- 
tance. Amidst shouts and hurrahs, the wayine 
of handkerchiefs, and the wildest excitement, he 
reached the ending-post, beating the horse by 
half a mile and winning the race triumphantly. 

For this extraordinary performance Nero was 
rewarded with a pailful of herrings, which, hav- 
ing feasted upon to his heart’s content, he wad- 
dled back to the Hague, in the care of his mas- 
ter, *‘the admired of all admirers.” His mas- 
ter, pocketing the purse of one thousand guilders, 
generously spent one hundred guilders for Nero's 
portrait, and which is now preserved at the sport- 
man’s club at the Hague, 


THE CHILDREN. 


Tue little children were in mercy sent: 

The winning beauty of their happy smiles 

Is Sorrow's antidote; their artless wiles 

Lure age go from the wrinkled brow of Care; 
The ills of life were more than we could bear, 
Had not kind Heaven the little children lent, 
Fair as the angels, and as innocent: 

They are a fount of love that faileth never~ 

Oil on the waters of Life’s discontent— 

Links in Love's chain that bind fond hearts foreyer— 
The blessed crown of holy wedlock's joys— 

An unpolluted epring that never cloys, 

Happy that hearth and home kind Fortune blesses 
With the rich treasure of their sweet caresses, 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN TRIUMPH 
OF WHEELER & WILSON. 

One of the most gratifying results of the Paris 

Exposition is the well-deserved honor conferred 

upon the well-known firm of WHEELER & W1L- 


"BON, 


They have for years stood in the front rank of 
Manufacturers of Sewing Machines in this coun- 
try, and he name has become a household word 


throughou rope. 

Their Machines have a world-wide reputation 
for thorough excellence and perfect work, and 
they have always been the foremost in the march 
of improvements, until it is almost impossible to 
conceive that any thing can be added to their 
Machine to achieve any greater perfection. 

So proud a position could hardly need an add- 
ed honor, but Europe has conferred upom them 
so distinguished a reward that all will acknow]l- 
edge now that they stand above all the first mak- 
ers in the world. 

They had eighty-two first-class competitors in 
the Paris Exposition, but the Jury awarded to 
WHEELER & Witson the only GoLp MEDAL, for 
the most perfect Sewing Machine; thus placing 
them at the head of all Sewing Machine Manu- 
facturers, both in Europe and America. 

This is their due; they have earned it; and we 
rejoice at their success. — Communicated. 


For brown discolorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y, Sold by all Druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The Climax of Human Ills 


Is reached when the unfortunate invalid is a confirm- 
ed dyspeptic. Under the general name of ‘** Dyspep- 
sia,” physicians have confounded various morbid 
states of the stomach and liver. In consequence of 
this confusion, serious errors in practice have been 
made; a set of rules —— to a particular condi- 
tion ee been too uently extended, without 
discrimination, to others wholly different. To simp!i- 
fy the matter, we will state that the term “ digestion 
is applied to the function by which the formation of 
chyle is effected from the various alimentary sub- 
stances. In order to the production of chyle, the organs 
of digestion, viz., the stomach, intestinal canal, and 
liver, perform their several allotted parts. A failure 
on the part of the liver to secrete its due proportion 
of bile results in derangement of the whole set of or- 
gans, and that indescribably fearful and harrassing 
malady known as “ Dyspepsia” is the legitimate re- 
sult. The indications are, clearly, to act on the liver; 
rouse it up from its torpor; set it to work secreting 
bile ; establish its normal functions, Let the poor 
stomach alone, and in the name of humanity avoid in- 
crusting its walle with “iron,” or disgusting its sen- 
sitive coats with drenches of bad whisky under the 
name of “bitters.” More than thirty years ago an 
intelligent and eminent medical practitioner discrimi- 
nated between actual seats of diseased digestive or- 
ans and mere chains of symptoms, His discrimina- 
on led him on to the discovery of a Specific for dis- 
eased liver, and ever since the race has had the advan- 
tages resultin of Dr. McLANE’S CELE- 


BRATED LI 
ga~ Procure the genuine article, manufactured sole- 
ly by FLEMING BROS., of PITTSBURG, PA., and 


be convinced of their efficacy. They can now be had 


at all respectable drug stores. 
None genuine without the fener of 


(31.} LEMING BROS. 
How OAN YE BLOOM $0 FRESH AND goes tlie 
old Scotch song. How? Why, those who show the 
bloom of health on their cheeks take Plantation Bi'- 
ters, which has the power of fortifying the system 
against disease, and of regulating the digestive sl 
paratus, Are you dyspeptic, weak, void of energy * 
Have you little or no appetite, headache, continued 
lassitnde, and depression,of spirits? Take S.T.—150" 
—X., and bloom and beauty will return. The Bitters 
have become a household friend. 


Water.—A delightful toilet articles" 
perior to Cologne, and at half the price. 
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460 MILES 


OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running west from Omaha across the Continent, are 
now completed, and it is expected that the remaining 
57 miles, to carry the track to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, will be finished early in October. The 
work is being pushed forward with equal energy on 
the California end of the route, under the direction 
of the Central Pacific Company, commencing at Sac- 
ramento, and it is confidently expected that the two 
roads will meet in I870, thus completing the entire 
grand line connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 

of this road bearing SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
IN GOLD, are now offered for sale, through respect- 
able Banks and Bankers generally, at the low rate of 


NINETY CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, 
and accrued interest at the rate of six per cent. in cur- 
rency from July 1. 

Many parties are Lary | advantage of the present 
high price of Government Stocks to exchange for these 
Bonds,which are over 15 per cent. cheaper, and, at the 
current rate of premium on gold, pay 

Over Nine per Cent. Interest. 
*. JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 


| LACE 
CURTAINS 
From the Paris Exposition. 


WALRAVEN, 


Importer of Upholstery Goods and Linen, 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, . 
.719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Superior Imitation Gold Watches. 


Oroide cases, a 
newly discov- 


Improved Hori- 


epecial certificate, to run accurately. 
zontal Watches, Ladies’ and Genflemen’'s sizes, 4-holes, 
‘ jeweled, hunting cases, $10. Patent Levers, full jew- 
eled, Gentlemen's Sizes, hunting cases, $15. For this 
emall sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal 


in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold watch 
costing $150. Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as 
those of gold, from $2 to $6, according to weight. Sent 
by express, to be paid for on delivery. Customers must 
pay all Express charges, C. E. COLLINS & CO., 
42 and 44 Nassau St., New York. 


ALEC FORBES 


OF HOWGLEN. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
“Guild Court,” &. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


From the London Review. 

In these days of sensation novels it is refreshing to 
meet with such a simple and yet powerful story as that 
of ‘Alec Forbes” as it is to step out from a heated 
ball-room into a moonlit garden redolent with the 
scent of flowers. So great is the dramatic art disnlay- 
ed in the book that its characters seem to live and 
move before us; and in the record of their words and 
deeds we scarcely know whether to admire most the 
pathos or the humor which checker it with mingled 
light and shade. And even higher than its artistic 
merits are we inclined to value those moral qualities 
which it possesses, the breadth of its views, the width 
of its sympathy with the struggles and sorrows of ev- 
ery human soul, the freedom of its religious ideas from 
atl that is narrow and cramped and hard. It is one 
of the rare books which, when we have read them, we 
desire to keep by us, knowing that there will be times 
when we shall be glad to turn to them as we would 
turn to a trusty friend.” 


(= Sent by mail to any part of the United States on 
receipt of 75 cents, 
\ ME. DEMOREST'S MAMMOTH BULLETIN 
4¥i PLATE of the Fall and Winter Fashions for La- 
dies, with ten full-size Patterns of the principal Fig- 
ures, Price $2 50. Mailed free. Also Mme. Demorest's 
Bulletin Plate of Children’s Fashions, with ten full- 
Rize Patterns, $150. Mailed free on receipt of price. 
4:3 Broadway, N. Y. A splendid business for Agents. 


- Sterling in money and estates remain unclaimed in 
‘reat Britain and Ireland in many cases as far back as 
1600, Fee to search for any name $2 00. Genealogies 
traced, Wills searehed for. All letters must be pre- 
paid. GUN & CO., Unclaimed Money and Estates 
Registry, 6 Prince of Wales Road, Lon on, England. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


_,~HEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $8, $12, 
+16, $23, $30. Price of Office, $15, $20, $30, $42 $48, 
$i. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
23 Water St., Boston. 

THE GREETING: a Collection of Glees, Choruses, 
ond I art Son zs. By L. O. Emerson, Anthor of “ The 
Jubilate, Harp of Judah,” ‘Golden Wreath,” “ Mer- 
ry Chimes,” &c. The pieces contained in this book 
are nearly all new. A large number have been contrib- 
uted by Mr. L. H. Sonthard, and the whole will be found 
bosses unusual attractions for Societies, Clubs, and 
Amateur Singers. Price $1 38, Mailed post-paid. 

LIVER Ditson & Co., Publishers, Boston; C. H. Drr- 
son & Co., 711 Broadway, New York. 


ANTED Every Mave or Femane Ao to 
of our American Pen Fountain. In- 
liberal. Have to be shown to be dis- 
ry = of. More than one million already sold. Those 
“ishing Agencies can forward red stamp, and receive 
oadee and directions free. Forwarded by mail to any 

“ress on receipt of Ten Cents. All orders should 


be directed to 
oston, Mass. & Pisrog, 47 Hanover Street, 


x° 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


ARPER’S BAZAR, the publication of which has been just commenced - we 


by HARPER & BROTHERS, is an Illustrated Weekly Journal, devoted to} 
Fashion and Household Literature. ( 


It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever published in the United States. 
By arrangements. which the Publishers have perfected, at great cost, with the ° 
m «most celebrated European Fashion Journals — particularly with the well-known 4 3 
“ Bazar” of Berlin— Illustrations of Fashions for each week ot the year will ap- i 
& pear in HARPER’s BAZAR simultaneously with their publication in Paris and 
Berlin: an advantage which will belong exclusively to this Journal. 


Ves In a country where Zhree Z/undred Millions of Dollars are annually expended; 
*i for dry goods, to be transformed into Articles of Dress, trustworthy and practicai 
instructions as to the most tasteful and economical methods of fashioning these 
articles becomes of the greatest value to American women. The Bazar will 
contain full and explicit Instructions, with Illustrations, which will enable every 
nd Lady Reader to cut and make her own and her children’s entire wardrobe, with 
k , a large portion of her husband’s. Each alternate Number will be accompanied 
me * jwith large Pattern Plates, containing from Forty to Fifty full-sized Patterns, ap- 
Wle.§ plicable to every article of wardrobe made in the family, with the necessary§ 
ts ; Directions for cutting and making. Similar Illustrations and Descriptions of } 

Fancy Work will also be furnished. These Patterns will be executed in Paris 
and Berlin, and will surpass any thing of the kind hitherto produced in this 
e. country. Frequently an elegant Colored Fashion Plate will be presented with 


the paper. Practical Descriptions will also be given of the Fashions especially 
in vogue in New York—the centre of Fashion in America. 


= HARPER’S Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion Journal in this country, 

t. will also aim {o present before its readers the very best specimens of Household 

Literature. It will contain original and selected Serial Stories, Poetry, Novel- 

ettes, Articles on the Topics of the Day (excluding Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 

y @ 4Familiar Science, Education, Amusements, Hygiene, Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gar- 

aye’, dening, with Home and Foreign Gossip. No subject of household interest will; 
be excluded from its columns. 

% HARPER’S BazAR will contain 16 folio pages, of the size of Harper's Weekly, 

M printed on superfine calendered paper, and will be published weekly, at ten cents § 

#4 per single Number, or Four Dollars per Year. 


Franklin Square, New York, October, 1867. 


Agents wanted every where. Both local and travelling, | BOOKS—all kinds. 
male and female. Steady employment the year round. 
Business new, light, and desirable. No — required. 
For particulars address WiLLarp & Co., Station B, N.Y. 


SB” Ladies in the Country will be supplied gratuitously through the mails with the First Six 
NuMBErS OF HARPER’s Bazar ufon written application to the Publishers. 
Postage, Five Cents for Three Months. 
% Single Subscribers will be supplied from the beginning to the end of the year 1868, which will m 
complete the first Volume, for the yearly price of Four Dollars. VA 
An Extra Copy will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five Subscribers, at Four Dollars * 
; cach, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies for Twenty Dollars. . 
les HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Re 
Sample and catalogue, 25 cents. 


GAMES—all kinds. 
Agents supplied. W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHS—all kinds. Sample and Cat., 25 cts. 
Sample and catalogue, 25 cents. 
emyse, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS ’ 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these | cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 
invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyuue districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ®t. 
MIXED (green and black), S0c., 60c., T0c., 80c., best $1 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST 5vc., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 1 st $1 20 @ tb. 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., Tic., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® Pb. 
YOUNG HYSON green), BOc., 60c., 70c., SUc., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B I. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ bb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our Freneh Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give May perp pA they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 4 

Through our en of commiaine Cube throughont the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same a hg the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wauts, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 
club can divide equitab] qmong themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by pa money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- 
sired, send the goods by Express to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. e send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in apy case, au- 
thorize the use of our name. 


Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about thoes Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application.” Specé 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
> 26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


feedle Threader and Set 
ter for Sewing Machines 
adapted to all kinds of Ma- 
chines, Price $1 00- sent 
toany address. In order- 
ing, state whether your 
Machine threads from the 
right or left, whether a 
straight orcrooked needle. 
A liberal] discount made to 
Agents. Address M. B. 
Foorr, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Northampton, 
Mass. Send for Circular. 


$2. PER DAY. AGENTS WANTED. Business 
new and light. Address 
REEVES & CU., 78 Nassau Street, New York. 
ANTED. Agents at $125a month, and expenses, 
Address J. S. HAYES, Great Favs, N. H. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


Imitations of Oil Paintings. 


Published by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 


Sold in 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH! 


“Fragrant Pearline,” the superb Cosmetic, mailed 
free for 50 cents, by Livrnuston Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Autumn 


Styles, | 


And all other Curtains and Curtain Materials, at 
G. L. & J. B KELTY’S, 447 Broadway. 
N.B.—A Furniture Department just opened. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make all 
kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet Articles, 
Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, Dyes, and 
hundreds of other articles in daily demand. Easily 
made, and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid for 25 
cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints: also stationery goods 
and Silver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100, 
Address HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Agents V7anted. 


AGENTS WANTED for a new Illustrated and very , 
popular work on Natural History, of fascinating in- 
terest and novel character: a work that appeais to ev- 
ery family. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


1867. 


? Wy ORKS ON MAN!" For New Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of best books on Physiology, Anat- 
omy, Gymnastics, Dietetics, Physiognomy, Short-hand 
Writing, Memory, and Self-Improvement, send two 
stamps to S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


US BEGAR’S EYE-WATER. Sure Cure. Sent 
by mail for sixty cents. C. A. MENDUM, No. 
404 Library Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


|e PILE CURE. An agreeable outward ap- 
plication. Use no other. Sent by mail for 75 cts. 
C. A. MENDUM, 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


M ETZLAR’'S PATENT LEAPING HOBBY- 
é HORSE. Best in use. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
Sole Agent, 478 Broadway, New York. Also, 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL GIRL AND BOY'S MU- 
SIC BOX, playing ‘“‘ Happy Land,” *“* Love at Home,” 
&c. Price $3 00. 


HOMAS NAST. See his Portrait, Character, and 
Biography, in October Number PusEnoioeicat 
JocryaL. 30cents. Address 
S. R. Wetts, 389 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 


One Copy for One Year. . . . . $4 0 
An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Five Svescris- 
ERs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harper's Macazine and Harper's WEEKLY, togeth- 
er, one year, *8 00. 


Circulation 112,000. 


The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow- 
ing low rates: 


One Page 8 & $250 00 
- 000 


Quarter Page 
Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Average, eight 
words to a line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, isuenrs. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Terms for 1867: 


One Copy for One Year. . « « « $400 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 1-00 


And an Extra Copy will be eee of 
Frve Scuscripers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 WW. 
Payment invariably in advance. 

Tue Bounp Votumes or Harrer’s Weexty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding. . . . . $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Morocco .... .10 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 


Terms TO Apvertisers.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pratisuxss. 
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its color as 
:, long as worn. The cases are finished equal to the _ 
best gold ones, the waiches are of superior qualit:;, ex- = 
cellent time-keepers, and are each one warranted, by a $f 


